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COMMENTARY 


Savonaro.a. The centenary of the birth of Jerome Savon- 
arola has once more drawn attention to one of the most 
enigmatic of men, hailed with equal insistence as rebel and 
as defender of the faith. For a Dominican review he has a 
particular importance; his vocation lies beyond the troubled 
history of his time, and his witness for the truth is unassailed 
by the circumstances of his condemnation and death. It is 
some measure of the dilemma his life presents that in the 
present number of BLackrriars two Dominicans should 
write of him from what may seem to be divergent points of 
view. And it is of especial value that a member of his own 
community of San Marco should give to English readers an 
authentic account of the Florentine tradition, which through 
the centuries has seen in Savonarola a true defender of the 
liberty and exaltation of the Church. In England, thanks to 
Romola and the mood of Protestantism, we stand in need 
of the corrective evidence of what in fact he said and did. 
For the issues that confronted Savonarola, involved as they 
must be in the maze of local intrigue and the political con- 
flicts of his generation, are perennial so long as the Church 
exists in time and place. And the work of unravelling the 
threads of his mission and his final tragedy—a work that is 
by no means over—is more than a scholarly reconstruction 
of the past. It is a study, within a context of extreme con- 
fusion, of the limits of obedience and the rights of conscience. 
Thus it is that differing views as to the exact motive of 
Savonarola’s attitude—whether the fundamental issue is seen 
to be his defence of the reform of his Order or, more gen- 
erally, his determination to bear witness against the corrup- 
tion of the papal court—cannot diminish his radical stand 
for the truth as he conceived it. It may be that there can be 
no final judgment, but it is perhaps a symbol of the true 
meaning of his life and death that he appears in Raphael’s 
Dispwta among the Doctors of the Church: the defender of 
orthodoxy, and that in Rome, at a Pope’s command. 
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THE ENIGMA OF SAVONAROLA 


KENELM Foster, 0.P. 


OR my part, I am not sure; my mind is not made up 
Fk one way or the other . . . but to conclude, I say this: 

if he was good we have seen in our day a great 
prophet; if bad, a very great man... .” 

So wrote Francesco Guicciardini, the Florentine who, 
as a boy of fifteen, may have seen Savonarola hanged in 
the Piazza della Signoria, Guicciardini was one of the 
cleverest Italians of his time and one of the most cool- 
headed of all time, and his mind was never cooler than when 
he penned his judgment on Savonarola. The dilemma it 
expresses can hardly be avoided unless one entirely dis- 
believes in ‘prophecy’. Certainly Guicciardini, for all his cool 
detachment, believed that God could still send prophets into 
the world; he used the term seriously; which may not have 
been the case with his near-contemporary and fellow-citizen 
Machiavelli who wrote off the ‘unnamed prophet’ as a 
failure. But even Machiavelli said ‘of such a man one should 
speak with reverence’; which, coming from such an observer, 
is a notable, if perhaps ironical, compliment to Savonarola, 
and is also valuable evidence of his reputation, in undevout 
circles, with the generation which followed his own. 

A great prophet or a very great man: the Church has so 
far not resolved this dilemma by allowing or disallowing. 
finally, and officially, the first alternative. Certainly the 
name of Savonarola has been largely restored to favour. 
Nobody now calls him a heretic. His works are not on the 
Index." He has had public and recent praise from high 
authorities in the Church, for example from the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Turin? and from the late Master General of 


1 Though his zame is; but that is Tommaseo’s fault; cf. the Index, in loco. 


2 Cardinal Fossati’s tribute, to which I refer, takes the form of a Preface 
to the Atti della Settimana per Cristo Re e Savonarola, ed. by Serafino 
Dezani, S. Domenico, Turin, 1950. This Preface is printed at the end 
of the Accademia d’Oropa’s publication, Alessandro VI e Savonarola, 
Turin, 1950: cf. note (3) below. For Archbishop Gillet’s tribute see 
ibid, p. 204, or Analecta Ord. Praed., S. Sabina, Rome, 1934, pp. 418- 
20. 
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the Dominican Order. We all know of the veneration paid 
to him by canonised saints, particularly St Philip Neri and 
St Catherine de’ Ricci; a veneration reflected in the lively 
enthusiasm which his name can still excite among Catholics, 
especially in Italy, and of which the centenary celebrations 
in Florence are only the most recent sign. The man who in- 
spired the Florentines to take Christ as their king is likely to 
be mentioned whenever the kingship of Christ is spoken of. 

None the less Savonarola remains a perplexing figure. For 
many Catholics the adverse judgment of Ludwig Pastor 
still represents more or less the truth about him, or at least 
a very plausible opinion. The fact that Pastor was not really 
familiar with Savonarola’s writings or sermons has been 
made the most of by Italian piagnoni, but the latter are 
often inclined to talk as if the only cause of the misgivings 
felt by many students of the case (and admirers of the 
Friar) were either ignorance or culpable prejudice. It should 
not be difficult to refute this view, but it is curiously preva- 
lent. An example comes to hand in Roberto Ridolfi’s recent, 
ample biography of Savonarola*®: the fruit of twenty-five 
years’ study of the documents, yet so coloured through and 
through by the author’s scorn and detestation of the Friar’s 
opponents, from Pope Alexander VI downwards, that an 
equable discussion of the rights and wrongs of the conflict 
never even begins. And of course Savonarola’s post mortem 
opponents come off no better. They are ‘those who know 
little of his life and writings’, lukewarm children of the luke- 
warm he castigated, ‘modern Pharisees concerned about a 
disobedience which was non-existent and which, had it 
existed, would have been holy; enemies of the Christian 
religion’, etc. This is all very fine, but to be concerned about 
even an apparent disobedience to the Holy See on the part 
of so great a man is not pharisaical, unless it has been demon- 
strated that there was no disobedience or that it was justified. 
Savonarola himself maintained that the scandal caused by 
his public defiance of the sentence of excommunication passed 
on him was ‘pharisaical scandal’. He could hardly have said 
otherwise, once he was resolved on defiance. But it was not 
obvious that he was right; nor does Ridolfi even begin to 
3 Vita di Girolamo Savonarola, 2 vols., Rome (A. Belardetti), 1952. 
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prove that he was, because he does not begin to discuss the 
issue calmly. This would not much matter—his book is an 
historical narrative, not a theological argument—if he did 
not so evidently assume all through that the moral issue is 
settled once for all, and that those who still have any doubts 
are either ignorant or perverse. 

Asa narrative indeed Ridolfi’s work is very good—though 
one needs to resist his bias in the account of the Ordeal by 
Fire, which is cruelly unfair to the Franciscans. But he has 
the light touch and high spirits that one expects from a 
Florentine; dangerous if endearing qualities. What is more 
important, Ridolfi knows all the facts; there is no greater 
expert on what actually happened. It is his mordant judg- 
ment that needs to be watched. His bias makes him, as a 
like bias made Villari, greatly stress (I do not say exag- 
gerate) the political element in the motives which led 
Alexander VI to try to suppress Savonarola. This stress is 
in itself perfectly justified; everyone admits that the chief 
and probably the only persistent motive of Alexander’s 
vacillating and rather uncandid proceedings against Savon- 
arola was his desire to detach Florence from the French 
alliance and attach her to the League; for which purpose he 
had either to silence Savonarola or get him out of Florence. 
But to stress this fact has its dangers; it is to risk not taking 
into sufficient account one of the governing factors in the 
situation, the principle, namely, that a subject is bound, 
and in that Catholic world was more or less consciously 
assumed to be bound, to obey his lawful superior (‘in matters 
that are not sinful) without enquiring into his superior’s 
motives (provided the order is sufficiently clear). Authority 
is distinct from moral goodness; a bad man may have the 
right to demand obedience. In fact, if not in intention, 
Savonarola’s revolt against Alexander VI came very near, 
to say the least, to a rejection of that principle; but it took 
place in a moral atmosphere which assumed :t, and it cannot 
begin to be rightly assessed, even historically, unless that 
principle is taken seriously; and one is not likely to take it 
seriously if one brands those who do as Pharisees. 

But Ridolfi, like Villari before him, is spellbound by the 
eloquence of Savonarola, an eloquence of deeds as well as 
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words, and in this matter a dangerous eloquence: dangerous 
because of its very powerful moral appeal. For just as the 
main drift of the Friar’s preaching was emphatically moral 
in character, so his resistance to the Pope in the three capital 
matters of his suspension from preaching,’ of the suppression 
of the Congregation of S. Marco and of the excommunica- 
tion, was a predominantly moral resistance too: that is to 
say, it consisted first and foremost in protesting that the 
Pope’s commands, if obeyed, would have morally evil con- 
sequences; and, in the case of the excommunication, that it 
was unjust because it penalised this protest and so ran coun- 
ter to the great norms of the moral life, conscience and 
charity. Moreover, Savonarola, especially after the Brief 
abolishing the independence of S. Marco (7 November, 

1496), became more and more critical of the motives of the 

Court of Rome in his regard, thus particularising and com- 

pleting, so to say, his life-long warfare against the morals 

of that Court in general. 

As to the excommunication, it may be objected that 
Savonarola based his defiance of it not on such considerations 
of motive or effect, but on a plain fact: that he said he had 
not in fact incurred excommunication, because he had not in 
fact disobeyed the Brief, imposed on pain of excommunica- 
tion, which abolished the independence of S. Marco; as prior 
he had simply put the matter before his community, and his 
community had then protested to the Pope, as it had a right 
to do. It is true that this was Savonarola’s defence; and one 
is bound to add that it is not really so cogent as it may seem. 
But without looking further into that defence, it can hardly 
be denied that the great pulpit-attack on the excommunica- 
tion (February and March, 1498) was, by and large, a sus- 
tained denunciation of the motives and moral implications 
of the sentence, regarded as the instrument of a corrupt 
government for maintaining corruption in the Church. 

4 It is true that after the Brief of October 16, 1495, forbidding him to 
preach, until the Lent of the following year, Savonarola did keep silence; 
and before he began again, in the Duomo on Ash Wednesday 1496, he 
had declared that he had the Pope’s leave. But the opening passages 
of that Ash Wednesday sermon are clear evidence that he had not 


considered himself bound in conscience to keep silent because of the 
order from Rome; he had his own, quite distinct, reason. 
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In the history of the visible Church there is no episode 
more enthralling than this three-year duel of Friar and 
Pope, and there is none that calls for more delicate handling 
on the part of the historian. It is the classic example of con- 
flict between conscience and law: and a most pathetic and 
tragic example; the conscience was so noble and the law so 
evidently, in this case, became an instrument of worldly 
expediency. The Church languished for want of reform; 
the Reformer was silenced by the Head of the Church. 
‘If I am to be a martyr, you will be the tyrant!’, cried 
Savonarola from his pulpit, and everyone knew whom he 
was addressing, though no name was uttered. Yet the tyrant 
also, whatever his motives, had a case. We still need a good 
unbiased survey of their conflict—theologically profound 
as well as historically accurate. Most, I believe, of the 
modern work on Savonarola has been done by laymen, and 
is rather wanting on the theological side. In English we 
have, it is true, the balanced and weighty study by Fr 
Herbert Lucas, s.j., written more than fifty years ago; but 
it has been largely ignored, and fifty years is a long time. 

Meanwhile the great preacher remains a hero, and will 
remain one whatever our final view of him. If he erred he 
erred magnanimously, and there is nothing in the records of 
history more moving than the story of his last days on 
earth. Tortured repeatedly through Holy Week and Easter 
Week of 1498, he broke down, denied his prophetic mission, 
then denied his denials; the official records were vilely 
falsified but the victim’s mental as well as physical agonies 
show through them. To the last, however, he kept his tongue 
clean from recriminations; to the last he professed the Faith. 
And nothing is more characteristic than his final words. 
Standing stripped of his habit before the great crowd that 
filled the Piazza he heard the nervous Bishop separate him 
‘from the Church militant and triumphant’. ‘From the 
Church militant, yes’, said Savonarola quietly, ‘not from the 
triumphant; that is not your affair.’ Then he mounted the 
gallows reciting the Creed. 
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DID SAVONAROLA DISOBEY? 


Antonio Lup, o.p. 


(): 21 September, 1452, Girolamo Savonarola was 


born in Ferrara, the third of seven children. His 

father came of Paduan stock, his mother, Elena dei 
Bonacossi, from a noble family of Mantua. The centenary 
has naturally given rise to renewed interest in the great 
Dominican whose character has always been so much 
debated, who has been so much admired and so much con- 
demned by Catholics and Protestants alike. 

The attention of readers of Biackrriars has already 
been drawn to the admirable Vita di Girolamo Savonarola' 
by the Marchese Roberto Ridolfi. This work, the outcome 
of twenty-four years of devoted and highly competent 
study, is certainly the most important literary contribution to 
the centenary celebration. As an account of Savonarola the 
man, viewed in relation to the events and spirit of his time, 
it will not easily be improved upon. Thanks to Ridolfi we 
have a reliable starting-point from which to proceed to 
some more general considerations touching the problems 
presented by the life of Savonarola. 

What was Savonarola’s aim, how did he understand his 
mission in life? Were his activities always in harmony with 
his convictions as a preacher of Catholic truth? Did he 
retain a steady conviction of the rightness of the initiatives 
he took and of the means he chose? In face of the opposition 
he met with on all sides, from lay and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties alike (whether this was or was not to be expected), was 
his persistence unto death based on really valid motives, 
valid for a Catholic and a religious? Was he always consis- 
tent? And if he was, is this to be set down to mere pride and 
obstinacy or to a well-tested conviction of being in the right? 

And apart from Savonarola’s own conscience there is the 
problem presented by his work taken objectively. Can we, 
in the light of modern historical criticism, not only find 
something to be said for it but also declare it soundly and 
authentically Catholic? 

1 Rome, 1952. 
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In short, is the person and message of Savonarola to be 
approved or condemned by us today? 

Underlying all the intense apostolic activity of his religious 
life a definite vocation can be discerned: already visible in 
his youth, nourished assiduously by study and meditation. 
His earliest writings are poems reflecting a clear perception 
of the corruption of civil and religious society in his day; 
and his stern judgment on the evils which affected Italy and 
the Church ‘is accompanied by the resolve to spend his life 
and life-blood in the cause of reform. To this end he became 
an ascetic, while at the same time undergoing a strict intellec- 
tua] discipline in the study of the purest sources of Catholic 
teaching. Before entering the cloister he was already_a dili- 
gent and loving student of ‘the Book’, as he called Holy 
Scripture, the revealed word of God; with which he ever 
associated the philosophy and theology of St Thomas. Of 
St Thomas he was to say, ‘I have always loved him and 
revered him, even when I was still living in the world’. 
(Sermons on Exodus, X1.) 

He had no doubt of his vocation: ‘Under divine inspira- 
tion I began to despise earthly things. . . . I resolved to 
dedicate myself entirely to the service of my Lord Jesus 
Christ...knowing that I had found a most precious treasure.’ 
(De veritate prophetica, Lib. III.) There was too the motive 
he expressed in a letter written to his father from Bologna 
on the 25th April, 1475, the day before his clothing: ‘the 
wretched state of the world, the wickedness of men, their 
impurities, adulteries, rapacity, pride . . . all the evils that 
afflict the misguided people of Italy’. 

So he turned to the austerity of the Order of St Dominic, 
‘wherein’, he says, ‘I found my freedom, where I could 
do all I wished to do because I had no other wish or desire 
than to do what I was told or commanded’. (Sermons on 
Aggaeus, XIX.) He gave himself to be trained by study 
and religious discipline—his ardour on behalf of the latter 
leading him to reject, privately, such mitigations of the 
ascetic tradition as had gained a foothold even at Bologna, 
the centre of the reformed Lombard Congregation. 

At the age of thirty (May 1482) he saw Florence for the 
first time, remaining there until 1487; and returning in 
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1490, after three years absence, to stay there until his death. 
The refined and corrupt city with its merchants and artists, 
its banking houses and its humanist culture, affected him 
deeply. It was at that time under the astute government of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, great politician and man of letters, 
superb patron of the arts, corrupt and corrupting others in 
order to undermine civic liberty. For Savonarola the spec- 
tacle was indeed a saddening one; while the prevalent 
mentality of the Church at the time, and the corruption or 
lukewarmness rife among the Florentine clergy in particular, 
continually intensified his distress, Of this state of mind we 
have precise evidence in Savonarola’s own account of a vision 
which he had in 1484, in the church of San Giorgio at 
Florence; wherein the urgent need of reform was made 
clear to him by ‘many reasons which proved that the Church 
would benefit by castigation’. He understood clearly that he 
was destined to play a chief part in this work of renewal. 
And in fact during the following Lent of 1485, when 
preaching at San Gimignano, he began openly to declare his 
belief: ‘the Church’, he said, ‘was to be castigated and 
renewed; and this would happen soon’. 

This then was the task: to reassert the Christian spirit 
against the prevalence of vice and the contamination of doc- 
trine by a pagan humanism; to reform the morals of laity 
and clergy alike. And if as time went on he became per- 
suaded that the providentially chosen. place for the work of 
reform was Florence, ‘the heart of the world’, this implied 
no narrowing of, or deflection from, his original project; 
for it was ever his design that from a reformed Florence the 
true light of Christian life and teaching should shine out 
over the Church and world. 

And his own part in all this? He was to be a voice of the 
Lord, like one of the prophets sent to call Israel back to 
righteousness. Speaking as a minister of the Church, whole- 
heartedly attached to revealed truth, Savonarola was, at the 
same time, convinced of having a special call and commis- 
sion from God, which included the gift of prophecy, of 
predicting the future. That so many of his prophecies came 
true—to the strengthening naturally of his own belief in 
his mission, besides that of his followers—is a fact which 
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cannot but convince us of the truth of his claim. The events 
may be past history, but their record remains. Moreover, 
apart from this claim to predict the future, he had the 
prophet’s gift of rousing dormant consciences, of reviving 
neglected virtues. 

Speech was his instrument—strong speech, hot from the 
heart; strong with the speaker’s integrity, burning with 
priestly solicitude; fervour and clarity combined; the lofty 
severity of a judge and compassionate love of a father. His 
preaching was both rough and sweet, with a masculine cor- 
diality which stung his hearers and restored them to health; 
simple and doctrinal, without artifice, keeping close to every- 
day matters while alive to the course of history, interpreting 
and directing and ever tending to one clearly envisaged, 
supreme and definite end—a renovation of doctrine, of 
morals, of civil and religious discipline, a renovation in 
which liberty would mean responsibility and obedience would 
be rational. 

This is not the place for a full account of his work. 
Enough to note its main lines: the judgment on the Medici; 
the persistent, outspoken denunciation of vice; the foretell- 
ing of chastisements to come upon Florence, Italy and the 
Church; the dauntless upbraiding of the Curia; the reform 
of the youth of Florence; the reform of S. Marco, as an 
example for the clergy in general; the recovery for Chris- 
tianity of a largely paganised art and culture. 

Decisive events were taking place: the death of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici (8 April, 1492); the election as Pope Alexander 
VI of Rodrigo Borgia (11 August, 1492); the separation of 
S. Marco from the Lombard Congregation; the invasion of 
Italy by the ‘new Cyrus’, Charles VIII of France, whose 
easy military successes verified the Friar’s predictions (1494- 
95); the expulsion of Piero de’ Medici from Florence and 
the reconstitution of the city’s government (1494-95). In the 
midst of all these external happenings his moral preoccupa- 
tions and exertions continued. And externally the great 
contrasts imposed themselves: the policy of the Pope and of 
the other Italian states took shape in opposition to the pro- 
French policy of Florence; while within the city itself the 
‘lukewarm’ began their selfishly conservative, stealthy and 
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stubborn resistance. 

Meanwhile the man whom his critics have taxed with the 
restless worldliness of a political adventurer was multiply- 
ing his mortifications, shrinking always from applause, ever 
detached from and superior to the conflict of parties in the 
city, and always, even in the moments of his greatest success, 
prepared for self-sacrifice and martyrdom. Realising more 
and more the immensity of the evil and the scandalous 
example given by those in authority, he raised his voice ever 
more vehemently against the wickedness of the clergy, 
against the Court of Rome. Yet his faith in the Church 
never wavered, nor his readiness to submit his judgment to 
the Holy See. Doctrinal innovation was wholly alien to him. 

His difficulties increased. He was summoned to Rome. 
The atmosphere grew dark around him. Envy and political 
self-interest worked against him, confusing the issue with 
false accusations. Fully aware of this, his constant preoccupa- 
tion was to counteract the malevolence of his enemies, who 
did not scruple to add bribery to lying in their campaign 
against him. He seized every likely opportunity to inform 
the Pope of his aims and actions. He shrank from dis- 
obedience. 

Excommunication, however, came at last; to be followed 
by that ‘rebellion’ which has seemed to so many Savonarola’s 
one unpardonable crime. Let the facts speak for him. 

On 7 November, 1496, the Pope issued a Brief com- 
manding, on pain of excommunication for disobedience, the 
amalgamation of the recently set up Congregation of S. 
Marco into a Reformed Tuscano-Roman Congregation, this 
to consist of sixteen priories of which only four would come 
from the S. Marco Congregation. Savonarola was not men- 
tioned in the Brief. The Vicar-General of the new Congre- 
gation was to be Fra Jacopo of Sicily, an excellent religious. 
The friars of S. Marco—about 250 in all—unanimously 
protested against the order. Savonarola was certainly with 
them in this; indeed ‘it must be admitted that he was the 
soul of the resistance. The friars had addressed themselves 
directly to the Pope and for the time being they were not 
reproved or disturbed in any way. Savonarola for his part 
replied indirectly with his ‘Defence (apologeticum) of the 
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Friars of the Congregation of S. Marco’. He had but 
recently started to preach again after having for a while 
abstained, in obedience to two other papal Briefs, dated 21 
July and 8 September, 1495, which had been revoked, by 
word of mouth, in February 1496. Then, after an interval 
for political pressure and bribery to do their work, came 
the excommunication, promulgated in Briefs, dated 12 and 
13 May, 1497 addressed to the Signory of Florence and 
to various churches and religious communities in the city. 

The publication of these Briefs was delayed for about six 
weeks because their bearer Giovanvittorio da Camerino feared 
to show himself in Florence. In the meantime Savonarola, 
knowing what was toward, wrote the Pope a very humble 
and very dignified letter which made an excellent impres- 
sion on Alexander, who was prepared to take a juster view 
of Savonarola than were others at his court, and was indeed 
already ‘inclined to treat him kindly. Now in this letter 
Savonarola not only completely vindicated his doctrinal 
orthodoxy (the charge of heresy being one of the two accusa- 
tions brought against him in the Brief) but offered incon- 
trovertible proof that his conscience at least was clear, and 
that he was prepared to submit. Furthermore he promised 
to send the Pope, as soon as it was printed, a summary of 
all his teaching, in the shape of a book he was about to pub- 
lish (the De triwmpho crucis), in defence of the Catholic 
faith. 

The Brief of excommunication—which in fact was re- 
jected, as incorrectly promulgated, by many of the churches 
and religious houses to which it had been addressed—rested 
on two charges: (1) heresy, (2) disobedience to the Holy 
See in the matter of the amalgamation of S. Marco with 
the projected but in fact not yet actualised Tuscano-Roman 
Congregation. Leaving aside the charge of heresy as sufhi- 
ciently disposed of, let us examine that of disobedience, 
which is the heart of the matter. 

Ridolfi is perfectly right in saying that there is no dis- 
obedience where there is no explicit command. The Brief of 7 
2 This book was not only later declared immune from error but was used 


as a manual of Catholic doctrine by the Roman College of Propaganda. 
It was often reprinted. 
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November, 1496, did not so much as mention Savunarola; 
if he had anything to do with the matter it was only as a 
member of the community which unanimously opposed that 
Brief, We have therefore good reason to think that the 
charge of disobedience was a mere pretext. Strictly speaking, 
one might also press the objection that the Brief was invali- 
dated by its legally incorrect mode of publication. But there 
is a much stronger objection—an objection of which Savon- 
arola was aware and on which he was able, with a clear 
conscience, to base his defence and justify his attitude. 

It is usually said that Savonarola’s reason for thinking 
that he ought not to obey was a consideration of the evils 
that would come upon the people of Florence if he did; that 
the Pope was ill-informed; that there was error intolerabilis ; 
that the good work begun would suffer; that an order does 
not bind if it is contrary to charity. All this is true and in 
line with St Thomas’s teaching on obedience and its limits. 
But it leaves the way open to a crushing objection. How 
could Savonarola be sure that his presence in the pulpit at 
Florence was absolutely indispensable? He certainly had 
some reasons for thinking this—to say the least, the ex- 
perience of what had happened in the city during his en- 
forced silence. But after all, might he not have done better 
to put the whole thing in God’s hands, rather than risk 
committing a grave sin of pride by sticking so confidently 
to his own judgment? 

If, however, we study the matter not merely from Savon- 
arola’s private point of view but from that of the general 
mentality of his age, we shall find his attitude and behaviour 
perfectly comprehensible and perfectly justifiable. In his 
day it was a principle universally admitted that religious 
vows, being de jure divino, were not dispensable; from 
which it was argued that while it was always permissible 
and praiseworthy for a man to pass from a less austere to 
a more austere religious Order, no one, not even the Pope, 
could oblige religious, against their expressed will, to pass 
from an austere Order, whose Rule had been publicly ap- 
proved, to a less austere Order or to a mitigated Rule. Now 
the friars of the Congregation of S. Marco had decided, 
under Savonarola’s influence, to return to the strict and 
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entire observance of their Rule, and notably to a practice of 
poverty which excluded even the possession. of goods in 
common. To this they thought themselves obliged by their 
religious profession. But the Brief of 7 November, 1496, 
would have virtually compelled them to give up this ideal, 
since it was obvious that they would not be able to maintain 
it against the greater number of relaxed religious with whom 
they were now to be joined and among whom they would 
now be scattered. So they would not accept the Brief; and 
Savonarola supported their resistance with a clear conscience. 
To him and them alike it seemed that the Pope could not 
really mean such a thing: in sending that Brief he was 
either misinformed or he was not acting as Pope. The Vicar 
of Christ cannot, as such, issue commands against the law of 
God. It is in the light of this principle that Savonarola’s 
stand can be understood. 

Without therefore disparaging any of the reasons hitherto 
adduced by scholars in defence of Savonarola, it seems to us 
that the argument given above is the decisive one, the one 
most consonant with the facts and ideas of the time, the one 
which best explains his own and his contemporaries’ attitude. 
It is very significant that when his religious brethren later 
abandoned him they did not abandon him on this point; they 
disavowed him because they were deceived by the notorious 
‘confessions’ contained in the account published, before his 
death, of his infamous trial; believing these lies they thought 
his claim to be a prophet was a lie. 

The argument which Savonarola drew from the supremacy 
of the law of charity and his appeal to the biblical text, 
oportet magis obedire Deo quam hominibus, must be under- 
stood in the light of the situation outlined above. This done, 
his inflexibility becomes comprehensible. As to his judg- 
ments on the Pope as a man, they were naturally affected by 
what Savonarola knew about Alexander’s private life and 
about this policy with regard to Florence and the Friar’s 
mission thereto. And as for the appeal to the Princes for a 
General Council, this, on the one hand, is evidence of Savon- 
arola’s readiness to take extreme risks in.a good cause (which 
explains why the letters containing the appeal were drafted), 
while on the other hand it shows him so concerned for the 
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unity of the Church as finally to abandon such extreme 
measures (which explains why the above letters were in fact 
not despatched). 

It should now be clear that the excommunication gave rise 
to no conflict in Savonarola’s conscience. His attitude towards 
it was the logical expression of his sincerest convictions. 
Indeed, had he not denied its validity, had he submitted to 
it, he would have acted against his conscience in accepting a 
punishment he had not deserved—a far worse evil] than the 
sentence which condemned him to death. And we know, in 
the light of recent studies, that he maintained this position, 
and also the certainty of his prophetic mission, through al! 
the tortures, so long as life was in his body. 

His doctrine, as the Church was to declare later, is untain- 
ted by heresy; the legitimacy of his conduct has been demon- 
strated. He was no precursor, in his reforms, of the northern 
rebels, but rather of those saints of the sixteenth century who 
renewed the face of the Church. His voice has outlived his 
own day; it belongs to the Church immortal. Witness the 
veneration of so many saints since his time, and the steady 
growth of a general appreciation of his achievement. Today 
the influence of his teaching and example is felt in the most 
diverse fields. He remains for us a model of dauntless and 
unshakeable integrity; a sign that is contradicted, but a sign 
of salvation for many! 


BLACKFRIARS IN 1953 


The January issue of BLacxrriars will include the first in a series of 
quarterly surveys of international affairs by John Eppstein. 

A special (enlarged) number in February will be devoted to Com- 
munism, and will include contributions by the Rev. D. J. B. Hawkins, 
p.p., Fr Ian Hislop, o.p., H. R. Brech, R. H. Richens, and Sir David 
Kelly, G.c.M.c. 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF SAVONAROLA 
J. F. T. Prince 
G sat eormer has been called the first Christian 


social reformer of modern times. It is as such only 
that I speak of him. 

Social Christianity was for him the work which awaits 
both the body and the member, a vocation for all rather 
than the specialised task of a few; not so much a struggle 
or a decisive battle, but a never-ending journey in which 
the traveller now slackens, now increases his pace, often 
retraces his footsteps, is ever watchful to the right and to 
the left of him, endures much hardship and meets strange 
travellers, but ‘in peace of mind makes always for the shore 
where he will embark upon the Eternal Sea’. 

Writing nearly five hundred years before the secularist 
State and the Iron Curtain, Girolamo Savonarola reminded 
his generation that the time had come for words to give 
place to deeds, vain formula to real feeling. ‘Purify the 
spirit’, he said, ‘give heed to the common good, forget 
private interests. ... Your reform must begin with spiritual 
things, for these are higher than material things, of which 
they are the Rule and the Life. And likewise all temporal 
good must be subordinated to the moral and religious good 
upon which it depends. And if you have heard it said that 
States cannot be governed by Paternosters, remember that 
this is the maxim of tyrants, of men hostile to God and the 
common weal, a rule for the oppression and not for the 
relief and liberation of cities.’ 

Not uncommonly, the Christian view is expressed by para- 
doxes or seeming contradictions. Thus, while on the one 
hand, the Christian knowing that he has not here an abiding 
city, does not hope for the perfectibility of human conditions 
nor suppose that human nature will of itself ever be abso- 
lutely perfect, yet, having faith, he does not regard the 
social and economic situation as beyond salvation. He be- 
lieves in God, that is to say, and he also believes in original 
sin. He cannot shut his eyes to the fallen nature of man, 
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but he is assured of the infinite nature, the love and omni- 
potence of God. And because he believes in God as revealed 
by the God-Man Christ, his is the effective faith called 
Christianity. 

For the so-called theocratic State envisaged (if never 
actually realised) by Savonarola, was rather a Christocratic 
State, endowing, with the freedom wherewith Christ hath 
set men free, a welfare State clothing its citizens in such 
fashion that not even Solomon could array either himself 
or the lilies. Nor will a careful study of Fra Girolamo’s 
programme leave us in much doubt as to its practicability. 
A graver issue has been the fundamental soundness of his 
rationale. ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ Stern moral- 
ists, wise with the wisdom of this world and the next, have 
pointed with pious contempt to the demagogue’s pulpit in 
Florence and with unction to the platform and the gibbet 
and the fires and the dangling bodies of Savonarola and his 
companions in the Piazza on that calamitous afternoon in 
1498. You shall judge for yourselves, as the Florentines 
came, in the end, to judge for themselves. 

In his sermon on Amos and Zachariah he gives us an 
anatomy of beauty, of its economy in things created; but 
only that he may trace it to the Source: ‘The beauty of 
simple things is in their light. . . . Behold God is light! 
He is beauty itself. I sought thee everywhere, but found 
thee not. Of the earth I asked, Art thou my God? And the 
earth made answer: Thales is deceived: J am not thy God. 
Of the ether, which answered: Higher must thou go. Of 
heavens, stars and sun; and all replied: He that created us 
from nothing, he is thy God: he filleth heaven and earth and 
he dwelleth in thy heart. Thus, O Lord, I sought thee afar 
when thou wert near. I asked mine eyes whether thereby 
thou hadst entered, but answered they that only colour could 
they know: and of mine ear which nothing but sound could 
tell. Wherefore thou that the senses know not, O Lord, yet 
dwellest in my heart and workest in me what charity I do.’ 

Charity: love: There is the operative word in all Savon- 
arola’s teaching. As a youth he adopted as his motto: Tanto 
Sa clascuno quanto opera, 

‘This love’, he tells us, “is likewise a gift of the Lord; 
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it is a fire that kindleth all dry things, and whoever is 
disposed unto it shall forthwith find it descend into his 
heart and set it aflame. Earnest love is truly a great might, 
for it can do all things, overcome and conquer all things. . . . 
Nought can be done save by the impulse of love. . . . And 
inasmuch as charity is the greatest love of all, therefore 
charity worketh great and marvellous things. Charity easily 
and sweetly fulfilleth the whole law of God, being the 
measure and rule of all measures and of all laws. For, in 
fact, every individual law is the measure and rule of some 
special action and of no other; but it is not thus with 
charity, which is the measure and rule of all things and of 
all human acts. And therefore he that hath this rule of 
charity ruleth well both himself and others, and interpreteth 
all laws rightly.’ 

Christ had no patent remedies to offer. In the desert he 
rejected the temptation to be the universal provider, to 
settle forever the economic problem. He refused to turn 
stones into bread. He was invited to become a nation’s 
saviour, and he became so on the cross of anguish and shame. 
His miracles of healing and provision were tokens of his 
pity and his power; they solved no problem for the doctor 
and the legislator. The sum of human sin and suffering 
confronted him, and in his person he bore it. 

What then is our pattern? Not a lofty indifference as 
to the sufferings of our neighbour, nor yet in an otherworld- 
liness which conveniently postpones the entire problem of 
human pain and inequality to compensation hereafter. Nor 
in an escapism which can be indulged only by the sound in 
body and purse. For the pattern is surely Jesus himself 
in whose Body we fit: fit, that is to say, as members, 
confident of the Father’s benevolent wisdom, content to do 
his will. Fitting, too, as members one in another; recog- 
nising (as St John bids us) each in his brother the Lord 
whom he cannot see. Thus visualised, the duty of each 
member becomes increasingly clear—that of maintaining, 
in Savonarola’s sense, a cell of good living, radiating life, 
arresting in no negative sense the collapse and decay about 
him. He neither wants nor waits for organisation; it is 
already his. 
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EVELYN WAUGH AND BLIMP 
NEVILLE BrayYBROOKE 


ITTING in club rooms, with cigars and brandy at 
call, there is a stage in the evening when old colonels 
talking to younger officers will glance through the 
day’s news, saying: ‘World’s over-populated, you know. 
Needs a blood-bath now and then. Terrible things, wars, 
but they have to be. We’ve had our go. Be your turn soon.’ 
If the secret thus handed down from generation to genera- 
tion is a professional one, at least it has the merits of being 
an open one; and, easy as such a secret is to scoff at, there 
is still a good deal of sense in it—even though that sense 
may be considered by some to be a primitive kind of horse- 
sense. For it conjures up a picture of the world such as it 
might be today had the Incarnation not yet occurred and, 
viewed from different angles, this is a theme which has 
interested Mr Evelyn Waugh for the past two decades. 
In Vile Bodies (1930) one comes across its first state- 
ment: 

‘What war?’ said the Prime Minister sharply. ‘No one has said any- 
thing to me about a war. I really think I should have been told. Pll be 
damned’, he said defiantly, ‘if they shall have a war without consulting 
me. What’s a Cabinet for if there’s not more mutual confidence than 
that? What do they want a war for, anyway?’ 

‘That’s the whole point. No one talks about it, and no one wants it. 
No one talks about it because no one wants it. They’re all afraid to 
breathe a word about it.’ 

‘Well, hang it all, if no one wants it, who’s going to make them 
have it?’ 

‘Wars don’t start nowadays because people want them. We long for 
peace, and fill our newspapers with conferences about disarmament and 
arbitration, but there is radical instability in our whole world order, and 
soon we shall all be walking into the jaws of destruction again, pro- 
testing our pacific intentions.’ 

But in club rooms old colonels are not frightened to breathe 
a word about war to younger officers because it is all part of 
their mutual profession—a profession which, if the hunter 
and warrior are accepted as its early forbears, is as ancient 
as man himself. For, if Colonel Blimp has become largely 
a music-hall figure of fun, many of the stock utterances 
for which he was guyed in the ’30s have become painfully 
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true in the last fifteen years. There has always been some- 
thing of Colonel Blimp in Mr Waugh, but in the main it 
has always been the better side of Blimpery—such as a 
strong belief and insistence upon the hierarchical ordering 
of any society that is worth its salt. 

Admittedly it is dangerous to prophesy what authors 
will do next, but Men at Arms,‘ the first of a trilogy, is a 
novel about military life, and the fact that it is does not come 
as a total surprise: ‘it is part of a love affair’, the author 
confesses, ‘full of vicissitudes, between a civilian and the 
army’ and much of his first ‘instalment reads as a reworking 
over of themes touched upon before. In Mr Waugh’s canon, 
it is a book of echoes. 

Mr Waugh’s first novel, Decline and Fall (1928), bore 
the prefatory note: ‘Please bear in mind throughout that 
it is meant to be funny’. The book was, and although in 
his latest piece of fiction there are scenes as funny as any 
in the early books, this time they are spaced much farther 
apart, there being what appear—at this stage of the plan 
revealed in Men at Arms—long low-toned stretches of prose 
narrative that lack the essential of binding tautness. The 
barbs, however, when they do come are as sharp as ever and 
on the fourth page there is one which might have come 
straight from Scoop (1933): 

The town changed a little but neither railway nor high road touched 

that happy peninsula [Santa Dulcina, Italy]. A few more foreigners 

built their villas there. The inn enlarged itself, installed sanitation of 2 

sort and a café-restaurant, took the name of ‘Hotel Eden’ and abruptly 

changed it during the Abyssinian crisis to ‘Albergo del Sol’. 
Yet as a whole this prologue of forty-four pages has a cer- 
tain tired atmosphere about it and is as tedious—though for 
different reasons—as was much of Helena (1950). What 
good moments there are, are gone all too quickly, like birds 
in flight—an apt simile, perhaps, for here (as in Helena) 
there are moments when Mr Waugh writes with the graceful 
precision of birds in flight. Such a moment opens the story: 

When Guy Crouchback’s grandparents, Gervase and Hermione, came 

to Italy on their honeymoon, French troops manned the defences of 

Rome, the sovereign Pontiff drove out in an open carriage and Car- 

dinals took their exercises side-saddle on the Pincian Hill. 


1 Men at Arms. By Evelyn Waugh (Chapman and Hall; 15s.) 
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A few more commaed clauses and Mr Waugh’s debt to the 
early Henry James would be even more obvious. So much 
for stylistic echoes. 

The echoes in theme, apart from the military ones 
throughout the canon, come principally from 4 Handful 
of Dust (1934) and Brideshead Revisited (1945). Guy 
Crouchback finds in the second World War a crusade such 
as his ancestors had found in other centuries when they had 
set forth to battle against the infidel for the Faith. When he 
joins up, he takes with him a medal of our Lady of Lourdes 
and, if a guess may be hazarded, I suspect that in the remain- 
ing two volumes this medal will have some bearing upon a 
commando exploit upon which Guy may be sent and upon 
his marital position (his wife, Virginia, has divorced him). 
Guy himself does not emerge as a sympathetic character and 
Virginia’s outburst that he is a ‘wet, smug, obscene, pompous, 
sexless lunatic prig’ has a ring of truth about it. He has none 
of the magnanimity of heart which his father possesses— 
a beautifully sketched-in portrait since, in Guy’s attitude to 
life, there is reflected a certain woodenness of approach. 
He is what the Italians so aptly call non simpatico. At Santa 
Dulcina they respected, but could not love him—and the 
same fate awaited him as an officer. 

Guy does not suffer from delusions: he does not believe 
that in times of crisis the working classes automatically be- 
come inured to his own class, but rather that in his platoon 
as it happened the thirty men under his command had a 
distinct liking for him. Yet, although he was prepared to 
die for any of them in action and ‘knew every name’, he 
was not able to distinguish among them as individuals. That, 
too, is true of his relationship with Virginia after her 
divorce and may well have caused it in the first place. 
For if his behaviour to her is very human, or at least under- 
standable, it is none the less human behaviour meted out 
to someone who is never regarded as a human being in her 
own right. For the religion which he practises suggests a 
Last Judgment in which men will be judged rather by the 
rules which they kept than the spirit in which they acted. 
In this conception of God the accent is on justice and retribu- 
tion rather than on mercy and forgiveness. However, in 
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underlining these trends in his character it is important to 
reserve a final verdict, remembering that so far only one- 
third of his life as a soldier has been given. Mr Waugh’s 
declaration that the novel is ‘complete in itself? is nonsense 
if taken literally, because if that were so there would be no 
need of the promised successive volumes: the novel is only 
complete in the sense that it gives one portrait fully in the 
round—Apthorpe: Apthorpe Gloriosus, Furibundus and 
Immolatus. 

Apthorpe is one of Mr Waugh’s best comic creations to 
date. Of the recruits in Guy’s batch of fellow officers, he 
alone looked a soldier from the time they first met. Burly, 
tanned in the African sun, he knows the military lingua 
franca of abbreviations back to front. He has a passion for 
his thunder-box and gear, and most of his adventures in 
billets and under canvas are concerned with their preserva- 
tion: but the most moving part of his story occurs when he 
lies dying, semi-delirious, in an army hospital up-country 
from the Cape. ‘They don’t realise how ill I am. They keep 
bringing me jig-saws and Ian Hay. A dam’ fool woman, wife 
of a box-wallah here, offered to teach me to crochet. Tt is 
a case of ‘I ask you, old man, I just ask you’. Then, when 
his bout of exasperation subsides, he asks Guy a favour. 
‘Pll take some killing. But it’s all a question of the will to 
live.’ He must set everything in order lest they wear him 
down and he makes Guy promise that, if he should die, he 
will see that his thunder-box and gear (which he left partly 
at the Commodore’s, Southsand, and in Cornwall where 
they camped) shall be given not to his aunt, but to a friend 
Chatty Corner. As long as that is done, everything else can 
go to her. It is quite safe to arrange that, even though it 
may not be strictly legal, and one 1s left for the last time 
with a picture of-Apthorpe, contented and merry, giggling 
with pleasure at his own cleverness ‘like Mr Toad in The 
Wind in the Willows’. 

Apthorpe’s role in the book when the trilogy is finished 
may assume proportions beyond that of excellent comic 
relief because, throughout this first instalment, paragraphs 
and odd sentences are used to scan both time and place so 
that the canvas moves from the particular to the general 
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and back again. Here is an example: the night before leave 
egins. 
At length |in the officers’ mess] when the cloth was drawn for dessert, 
the bress departed and the strings came down from the minstrels’ 
gallery and stationed themselves in the window embrasure. Now there 
was silence over all the diners while the musicians softly bowed and 
plucked. It all seemed a long way from Tony’s excursions in no-man’s- 
land; farther still, immeasurably far, from the frontier of Christendom 
where the great battle had been fought and lost; from those secret 
forests where the trains were, even then, while the Halberdiers and 
their guests sat bemused by wine and harmony, rolling east and west 
with their doomed loads. 
The fusion of past and present, civilian and soldier, music 
and warfare is carefully built up, and then, in the last sen- 
tence of the paragraph, the comparative peace of regimental! 
soldiering (even under possible fire) is contrasted with what 
was occurring in Europe, but was not known fully outside 
Europe until a later date. The telescoping which time allows 
brings historical perspective so that the novelist, writing a 
decade later, is able to show the see-saw movement by 
which, in varying degrees, the actions of the wicked may 
be balanced by the actions of the good; to hint at that 
Divine Plan by which, metaphorically and in fact, the 
crooked may be made straight. For wars are a reflection of 
the nature of man wherein good and ill perpetually contend 
for domination—the cause of which is original sin. Which is 
why, though men may proclaim their pacific intentions, 
filling their newspapers with conferences about disarmament 
and arbitration, old colonels sitting in their club rooms know 
that everlasting peace is a vain hope; and their brushing 
aside of such a hope is not so much the result of a primitive 
kind of horse-sense and neglect of the Incarnation as an 
indirect B.c. acceptance of men’s fallen natures. Wars may 
be terrible things and they may know that people do not 
want them; but they also know instinctively that though 
people ‘desire peace they do not desire the things which 
lead to peace’. True, their language would not be couched 
in phrases so flowing as those of Thomas a Kempis, their 
comments being cruder and gruffer and yet still belonging 
to that same traditon. For as far as reality is concerned, the 
soldier’s understanding is often not unlike the monk’s. 
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LITURGICAL REFORM 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT MONT STE ODILE 


Ittrup Evans, o.p. 


IGH up in the Vosges, crowning a mountain, stands 
the sanctuary of Ste Odile. Below there stretches 


the immense plain of the Lower Rhine, with the 
spire of Strasbourg Cathedral rising in the middle distance. 
For thirteen hundred years, amidst all the conflicts that have 
marked the history of Alsace, it has remained a point of rest. 
It was here, at the end of October, that there took place the 
third International Liturgical Conference sponsored by the 
Liturgical Institute of Trier and the Centre de Pastorale 
Liturgique of Paris. There could have been no more appro- 
priate meeting-place for a work of reconciliation, for such is 
the purpose of these gatherings bringing together liturgical 
scholars and pastoral clergy from ten different countries, 
all alike concerned to render more effective the redemptive 
work of Christ which the Liturgy exists to declare and con 
tinue, 

Previous meetings at Luxembourg and Maria-Laach had 
evoked the sympathetic interest of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. Indeed the text of the restored Paschal Vigil issued 
in 1950 may be said to be a triumphant vindication. of the 
work of liturgical reform, and that precisely in the direction 
of the conference’s own efforts. For the Ordo Sabbati Sancti 
is not just a piece of liturgical scholarship, designed to 
restore with archaeological accuracy a rite whose significance 
had been largely lost. It is all that, but much more is it a 
bold attempt to make the liturgical action a mystery in which 
the Christian people share. Hence the emphasis on a reduc- 
tion and a simplification of the symbolism of the rite, so that 
the central theme of death and resurrection, darkness and 
light, may stand revealed in all its strength. Hence, too, the 
provision that the congregation should at this point of the 
Christian mystery, and in their own language, renew the 
baptismal vows which the Paschal rite enshrines. 

The principles of liturgical reform which the new Paschal 
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Vigil so notably exemplifies cannot be limited to a single rite, 
however fundamental it may be. The Mont Ste Odile con- 
ference took, therefore, for its subject ‘Modern Man and 
the Mass’, and considered the obstacles in the existing 
Liturgy which make a true participation in it more difficult 
than it need be. And here it must be emphasised that the 
liturgical rites have never, in the economy of the Church’s 
life, been considered as untouchable ancient monuments. 
There are, of course, elements in the sacraments that cannot 
change, and it is the Church’s magisterium which defines 
what precisely these must be for the valid administration of 
the rite. But the complex structure of word and gesture in 
which the rites are in practice transmitted may well need to 
be modified so that they may more effectively achieve their 
purpose. 

Thus there is a twofold approach to the work of reform: 
that of liturgical scholarship, with its exact analysis of the 
history of the sacred rites and its concern to see that modi- 
fications should be in the line of the Church’s tradition, and 
that of the pastoral mission of priests anxious to give to the 
liturgical mystery its fullest efficacy in the often unfavour- 
able climate of our own time. Both alike submit without 
reserve to the Church’s sole competence to judge what shall 
be done. At Mont Ste Odile the presence of the Bishops of 
Strasbourg, Metz, Nancy and Mainz, was itself a symbol 
of the conference’s Catholic unity, and though as yet it 
cannot claim to be truly international (the French and Ger- 
man representation was predominant, and America was not 
represented at all), it is hoped that future meetings will 
extend the range of participation and hence the usefulness 
of its work. It must be frankly au:mitted that the liturgical 
awakening of recent years in France and Germany has made 
its liturgical apostles too little aware of the very different 
state of opinion in other countries. For liturgical reform, 
like any other, must take into account the multiple factors 
of history, tradition and education, which so profoundly 
affect man’s attitude to change. 

The conference began with a paper on ‘The problem of 
the liturgical symbols of the Mass’, by Father Doncceur, 
the French Jesuit who has done so much to vivify the 
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religious, and in particular the liturgical, life of young 
people in France. He insisted that Catholic symbolism 
should be pedagogical, an authentic revealing of a mystery 
through signs and not an artificial, and sometimes fanciful, 
application of secondary ideas to the radical mystery of 
redemption and man’s incorporation in Christ. Many of 
the symbols of the Mass have indeed become hard to discern 
under the superstructure of late accretions. Do thin little 
wafers at once indicate bread, the stuff we need for daily 
living? And is a remote low Mass at an altar that looks 
not at all like a table a sign of a meal in which the Christian 
people are invited to join? We know the answer, but the 
problem remains, which is to enable the sacramental sign 
to have its fullest impact on men and women who are 
little equipped to see beyond their immediate situation. The 
Christian symbol is a constructive and creative reality, and 
all that needlessly hinders its revealing work should be 
eliminated not simply for reasons of good taste, but because 
the sign if obscured may cease to evoke the tremendous 
reality it is designed to declare. 

‘The obstacles that exist between modern man and the 
Mass’ was the subject dealt with by the Abbé Daniel, a 
priest of the Mission de Paris and thus well equipped to 
speak of the problem of presenting the Christian mysteries to 
a pagan proletariat. The Latin language can be an obstacle: 
the solutions so far attempted are either artificial (the 
‘doubling’ of Latin and the vernacular by means of a lector) 
or break up the community (e.g., the use of missals, which 
only means everyone saying their own prayers in a ‘litur- 
gical’ way). None of the obstacles is essential to the Mass 
as the sacrifice of Christ and the Church, but the central 
problem is to present the Christian mystery to a world 
structurally becoming increasingly unwilling to receive it. 

A priest from the Soviet Zone of Germany gave, as a 
postscript to the Abbé Daniel’s paper, a moving account of 
his twenty years’ experience in building up a Catholic parish 
in a town in which Catholics are only three per cent of the 
population. During all the trials of these years the sense 
of a living Christian community had grown ever more 
powerful. That this was perhaps easier to achieve in Ger- 
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many than in other countries appeared from an account of 
the Deutsche Hochamt (the ‘German High Mass’) given 
by Professor Balthasar Fischer of Trier. This form of the 
Mass, widespread though Germany and recognised by Rome 
as customary in most German dioceses, implies that the 
celebrant performs his part in Latin while the congregation 
sing their part (both the Proper and the Ordinary) in Ger- 
man. Sometimes the German is in fact a paraphrase of the 
liturgical texts, but increasingly efforts are being made to 
standardise a ‘German Gregorian chant’ which will be an 
exact translation of the Latin text read by the priest. 

The discussion that concluded the first day’s session, while 
recognising the validity of much that had been said (with 
great frankness) by the speakers, turned on the need for 
absolute fidelity to Catholic tradition and on the immediate 
task of using to the full all—and that is a great deal— 
which is permitted by existing ecclesiastical discipline. It is 
legitimate for liturgical scholars, and indeed the Congrega- 
tion of Rites encourages them, to suggest possible modifica- 
tion, but in the meantime there is an urgent work to be done 
here and now to vivify the liturgical life of the Church as 
we know it. 

The more technical work of the Congress was concerned 
with possible modifications in the rites of the Communion 
of the Mass. Dom Capelle, Abbot of Mont César, read 
a paper on the rites preparatory to Communion (from the 
‘Little Elevation’ of the Canon to the Kiss of Peace). His 
suggestions, based on an exact analysis of the history of the 
Canon and its earliest forms, were designed to render the 
rite not merely ‘accurate’, in the sense of being more in 
conformity with the best liturgical tradition, but, too, more 
available for the intelligent participation of the faithful. 
This important principle, which lies behind the structure 
of the restored Paschal Vigil (which in so many respects 
provides the point of departure for all future liturgical 
reform), was invoked, too, by Professor Jungmann of Inns- 
bruck, author of Missarwm Solemnia, in his paper on the 
rites of the Communion. Such suggestions, therefore, as 
the singing aloud of the doxology of the Canon (per Ipsum, 
etc.), the use of part of the host consecrated by the celebrant 
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for the communion of the ministers, the restoration of the 
true function of the Communion antiphon (with its accom- 
panying psalm) as the festal song of the faithful as they 
approach the altar, are rooted in the most authentic liturgical 
tradition and have, besides, importance in stressing an intelli- 
gent and intelligible participation. 

‘The Word of God in the Mass’ was the subject of the 
third day’s proceedings. A communication from Dr Kahle- 
feld of Munich suggested a wider selection of scriptural 
readings at Mass (perhaps spread over a three-year cycle), 
so that the biblical roots of the Liturgy might have their 
fullest strength. Pére Féret, o.p., in a paper of the greatest 
importance, was concerned not with possible modifications 
but with the immediate need of recovering the sense of the 
Bible as the creative Word of God. This is integral to a 
pastoral liturgy, for the biblical fact is above all efficacious 
in the eucharistic mystery which re-presents the sacrifice of 
Christ who is the Word of God. The fundamental character 
of the Liturgy, and especially of the Eucharist, is that it is a 
faithful declaring of this Word, and that through an orches- 
tration of word and gesture, of text and rite, which together 
make available the Christian mystery in all its fullness. So 
it is that the Word of God utters the whole economy of 
salvation, and in the Mass its true dimensions are revealed. 

Reports on the forms of participation in the Mass found 
in various countries showed how profoundly history and 
national tradition can modify the practice of religion, so 
that a situation which has become normal in Germany may 
well seem a strange innovation in Brazil. As the Pope has 
emphasised in Mediator Dei, there is room for a wide diver- 
sity, and a true liturgical spirit will always avoid a pedantic 
application of a single solution to a problem which has its 
roots in a human situation which must greatly vary from 
country to country. Nevertheless the ideal of the Church’s 
practice is plain, and the principal value of such gatherings as 
that at Mont Ste Odile must be the sharing of experience to 
hasten the day when once more the faithful people of God 
may enter fully into the liturgical mystery which exists pre- 
ie for their sanctification and their incorporation in 

rist. 
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FATHER BEDE JARRETT 


The publication of the ‘Life’ of Father Bede Jarrett by Kenneth 
Wykeham-George, o.p., and Gervase Mathew, op. (Blackfriars Publica- 
tions; 12s. 6d.) is an event of more than usual significance for this review, 
of which Fr Bede was the founder and for a time the Editor. Readers of 
Buiackrriars will scarcely need the recommendations of reviewers to draw 
their attention to the biography of the Dominican whose inspiration was 
so important in the early and difficult days of this journal’s career. We are 
fortunate in being able to publish the tributes of two of his friends, Sir 
Ernest Barker and Fr C. C. Martindale, s.y., occasioned by the appear- 
ance of his biography and a reminder, eighteen years after his death, of 
the extent of his true achievement. 

SIR ERNEST BARKER writes: 

Many memories came back to my mind as I read Father Wykeham- 
George’s and Father Mathew’s Life of Bede Jarrett. I was carried back 
nearly fifty years, to the year 1904 (or was it 1905?) when he became 
my pupil and read with me for Honours in the School of Modern History. 
The way it happened was this. I had had for some time a connection with 
the Benedictine house of residence (then called Hunter-Blair’s Hall), and 
I had taught some of the Benedictines—not least Father Paul Nevill, now 
and for many years past the Headmaster of Ampleforth College. The 
Benedictines—as has been their wont for nearly 1,500 years—were hos- 
pitable; and their Hall in Oxford was the hospitium of members of other 
Orders. One of the ‘guests’, or rather members, of Hunter-Blair’s Hall 
was Father Bede Jarrett; and that was how he became my pupil, two 
years after Father Paul Nevill. He read with me down to the year 1907, 
when he took his Schools and was placed high in the First Class. (I was 
one of the examiners that year, and I was proud of the sustained excellence 
of his work.) It was a very good year, both among the men and the women 
students: Lord Eustace Percy was another man who was placed in the 
first class, and among the women was Professor Ada Levett, as she after- 
wards became, whom I had also taught for a little time in her student 
days. 

Father Bede was a genuine scholar with a real passion for historical 
study. If I taught him, I also learned from him; indeed he was the 
original inspiration of a little book I once wrote on “The Dominican 
Order and Convocation’, in which I tried to argue that the growth of 
the representative principle in the thirteenth century, first in the Con- 
vocations of the Church and afterwards in the assembly of the nation, 
was perhaps connected with the early development of representative insti- 
tutions in the system of the Dominican Order. But Father Bede was not 
only a scholar, who sought in his later days, among all the preoccupations 
of office, to make a contribution to the development of medieval historical 
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studies; he was also a statesman, if I may use that word, and a guide of 
the policy of his Order in England. It was the glow of his inspiration, 
and the undaunted patience of his faith, which brought the Dominicans 
back to a place of settlement and residence in Oxford exactly seven hun- 
dred years from the time when they had first settled there in 1222. That 
was the fruit of his historical training and his sense of tradition; and that 
is his lasting memorial. But he has also a memorial in the affection of 
those who knew him and remember the grace that shone in him. 

He wrote historical works—including one on The English Dominicans 
and another (to which he did me the honour of asking me to write a 
foreword) on the Emperor Charles IV. He also wrote on medieval econo- 
mics and medieval social theories. But these are not his chief memorial; 
nor do they fully evince the power of his mind or the patience of his 
scholarship. The demands of administration and the many calls on his 
time were the enemies of a ‘work of long breath’; and he never found 
the leisure which is essential to concentration. It is his life rather than 
his books which is the abiding testimony; and it is the whole man, rather 
than the scholar, who lives in the memory. 


FR C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., writes: 

A ‘religious vocation’ is a fact that takes many shapes. St Paul was 
evidently at first 2 youthful ‘fanatic’ and only after some time realised his 
true call—we hold that the call was not abrupt, though the realisation 
of it was: for it was said: ‘It is hard for thee to kick against the goad’, 
which implies a process, not a single kick, nor even a single application 
of a goad! We ventured recently to call the late Fr R. H. J. Steuart 
essentially a ‘man of vocation’, because though his call seemed almost 
accidental he remained faithful to it even when it often looked as though 
he could not, so alien was it to all the elements that composed his versatile 
and seemingly inconstant character. On the other hand, Fr Bede said that 
‘his only reason for becoming a priest and a Dominican was that as long 
as he could remember he had always wished to be both’, It is true that 
the ecclesiastical influences that surrounded him had always been Domini- 
can, that is, at home—for he and his four brothers went to school at 
Stonyhurst—but those brothers, his uncle and his father all were or 
became soldiers and it was assumed that he too would be one. But while 
his vocation was not ‘encouraged’, this loyally Catholic family did not 
‘oppose’ it, and we must study Fr Bede and his career entirely in “‘Domini- 
can’ terms. Yet it is valuable to know that he too had his difficult hours, 
and twice thought of leaving the Dominicans. 

We are told that he knew that the Dominican motto was ‘Truth’, which 
I venture to take also in the active sense, i.e., not only loyalty to a tradi- 
tion however venerable, or to a formula however exact, but as ‘truth- 
giving’, rather as the ‘notes’ of the Church are essentially active: ‘apostolic’ 
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cannot mean just ‘descending from the Apostles’, but acting like the 
Apostles—the Jews were not to be just by pedigree ‘children of Abra- 
ham’! Hence no wonder that he felt his Dominican vocation to be one of 
fidelity to the special part to be played by the Friars Preacher within the 
Church, but also, a forth-going, ‘missionary’ one. It would be easy to 
‘review’ this book by making a sort of outline of the positions occupied 
by Fr Bede within his Order, or to make a sort of ‘outline of a skeleton’ 
of his exterior activities, but all who read this review are certain to get 
the book and space would be almost wasted. Enough to say that he was 
given responsible positions very young, and (unless I err) was four times 
consecutively Provincial. But this kind of cursus honorum is not what 
rivets my attention. 

He became consciously concerned with his Dominican life just when 
two currents (there, and certainly elsewhere) were running side by side or 
even splashing up against one another. There were what has been crudely 
called the ‘conservative’, and the ‘go-ahead’, tendencies. It is most interest- 
ing that in his noviciate-retreat he chose (was not, apparently, just given) 
the Life of Lacordaire (which was tumultuous enough!) and the First 
Principles of Religious Life by Fr R. Buckler. We cannot tell how far— 
so young as that!—he realised that fidelity must go hand in hand with 
development. But it is evident that when he ultimately (not single- 
handed, of course) created Blackfriars at Oxford, he was hoping to realise 
his ideal that the Dominicans must have roots in universities and operate 
therefrom, yet could not have forgotten the fear of non-Catholic univer- 
sities that still beset his youth. Few can be unaware of the fierce division 
of opinion when the opening of a Jesuit Hall in Oxford was suggested. 
The balance has gone definitely to the one side: Blackfriars and Campion 
Hall co-exist and, thank God, thrive. 

As time went on, Fr Bede became more and more ‘expansionist’. The 
Dominican ‘mission’ in the West Indies was not exactly what he hoped 
for, for most of the inhabitants of Grenada and its locality were already 
Catholic. Few men can have suffered more than he because of the defeat 
of his vision of India (he always wanted to strike at the ‘middle’—in this 
case, Benares!), or of Persia (indeed, of Egypt). I may be rash in saying 
that if his special wish for a close co-operative study of Eastern and 
Western philosophy and mysticism had been realised, the present state of 
things might have been much less deplorable He made a happier and more 
permanent start in South Africa, and we can but hope that what is hap- 
pening now will not issue into a wholesale migration of Natives into 
Communism. Had he lived longer, he might well have had more to say 
about this, and about the influence of Russia. 


Now a man’s accomplished work and even his writings can seldom 
reveal the whole of his interior self. Almost the only thing we regret about 
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this book is the portrait opposite page 136 (and on the cover). It suggests 
(to me, at least) a tormented man. This, in some ways, he may indeed 
have been; but the frontispiece shows more of the ‘peace in the Holy 
Ghost’ that (along with love and joy) was habitually his. He regarded it, 
says Fr Hilary Carpenter in a brief ‘introduction’, as the supreme tragedy 
in life to be content with life. (We remember Pius XI’s constantly repeated 
phrase: ‘Always more! always Jetter!’.) Yet ‘serenity’ is, 1 think, what 
chiefly struck me when I met him. To make a list of discernible virtues 
is not illuminative and often all-but contradictory (prudence: zeal). But 
since it is certain that he held that his life, and all life, were guided by 
the over-ruling loving Providence of God, perhaps we are not wrong in 
recognising his peace of soul alike in his successes and his failures. 


O.P. writes: 

Anyone who came to know Father Bede Jarrett in his last years would 
be sure that here was a character that had never substantially changed. 
The springs of life and liveliness that were visible in an extraordinarily 
serene and even massive personality had clearly been running deep within 
him all his life. That is one reason why this long-desired Life of Fr Bede 
is so satisfying. The present writer only met him during the last eighteen 
months of his fifty-two years and it is of the greatest interest to find in 
this book the record of the years preceding the personal experience. As one 
traces the life from boyhood on, the words Fr Bede utters in letters, 
sermons and books attest the same radiant personality, the same steady 
power. Fr Bede had been given the great gift of completely integrating 
his love of men with his love of God. The latter always came first, but 
there was never any conflict when his intensely affectionate nature came 
in contact with his neighbour. And from his love of God came those 
enormous reserves of time and strength and solicitude with which he made 
his very many companions and friends feel that each was particularly dear 
to him. 

It is hard, as Pericles says in his Funeral Oration, to hit exactly the 
right note in such a memorial. ‘For those who have known and loved the 
dead may think these words scant justice to the memories they would hear 
honoured.’ No doubt many will wish that one side or another of Fr 
Bede’s character and activities should have received more emphasis. 
These feelings will cancel out. The authors have wisely and self-effacingly 
allowed Fr Bede to tell the story mainly in his own words, and it is with 
deep gratitude to them that one reads again the authentic message of the 
living voice and recovers so much of the joy one had in a great friend, a 
great Dominican, and a great priest. 
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REVIEWS 


SourcEs CHRETIENNES 32: GREGOIRE LE Granp, MoraLes sour Jos: 
livres 1 et 2, Introduction et notes de Dom Robert Gillet, o.s.z., 
Traduction de Dom André de Gaudemaris, 0.s.B. (Les Editions du 
Cerf; 900 frs.) 


‘A commentator on Holy Writ should behave like a river’, says St 
Gregory in the dedication prefixed to his Moralia in lob. ‘For if, as the 
mainstream flows along, it skirts some low-lying valleys, forthwith it 
diverts its course into them, and when it has filled them to capacity, at 
once returns to its bed.’ 

The application of this principle explains why the flood of Gregory’s 
thought filled, on this occasion, thirty-five meandering books. Of these, 
the Sources Chrétiennes have now given us the first two in the Maurist 
text with a pleasant French translation and a very good introduction. In 
view of the fact that it can scarcely be intended to publish the entire 
work, one wonders if it would not have been better, after establishing the 
general picture, to have devoted a larger section of the introduction to a 
study of what could be gathered from the two books that follow it: for it 
may be remarked that nearly all the footnotes to the exposition refer to 
other parts of the work. However, this is a minor criticism, and a host 
may well feel himself embarrassed when faced with selecting from so 
many dishes. 

The Moralia is a collection of monastic conferences, partly delivered 
between the years 579-585 when St Gregory was in Constantinople as a 
papal legate, partly worked over or written up during that period, or even 
later. As Dom Gillet points out, the allusion to Augustine’s missionary 
journey in England in Mor. xxvii, 21, can scarcely be before 596, the 
date for that event given in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The composition 
of what is in some ways an anatomy of the mind of that ideal sixth- 
century monk which Gregory always remained was therefore prolonged 
and occasional, Fittingly enough, the beauty of the work ‘only reveals 
itself to the reader who is intent and unhurried, rare qualities in the 
modern world’, says Dom Gillet. In fact it is the perfect fruit of that 
attentive monastic Jectio through which, as the author himself describes 
in his letter to St Leander, ‘sentiments of compunction filled me every 
day’. It is unfortunate that no single word can quite do duty for all that 
Gregory meant by compunctio. The writer of the present introduction has 
drawn on Dom Morin’s analysis, amplified with some additional considera- 
tions of those passages where the Saint employs the word to describe both 
the joy and longing of those ‘on whose inner ear already the music of 
heaven breaks, making them long each day for the company of the citizens 
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on high’. The reality of heaven, the vanishing quality of earth, the joy 
of vision and the burden of the flesh, the humility that comes from a 
sense of man’s sinfulness, these are the things of which Gregory convinces 
his hearers, feeling all the while, stricken with sickness as he was, his 
fittingness to describe the stricken Job. Even in 1952 it probably seems to 
most people a somewhat poetic fancy to have to use the phrase ‘this valley 
of tears’. But to one who really enters into Gregory’s world it becomes a 
credible and even natural expression. 

Dom Gillet gives some twenty pages to the discussion of Gregory’s 
sources. As interesting as this is, one’s final impression is that even his 
debt to Augustine could generally be sufficiently explained by an indirect 
knowledge through someone else, perhaps Caesarius of Arles, It lacks the 
vitality of immediate impact, a fact which gives him in some ways a 
greater kinship with the Middle Ages than with the world into which 
he was born, Dom Gillet describes this rather well when he says that the 
reader has constantly the sense of hearing things which he has heard 
before, but which he cannot quite place. ‘Il se trouve seulement en 
présence d’une vaste communauté d’atmosphére.’ It is, it may be added, 
an atmosphere which Christians of every degree may learn to savour 
according to their differing attractions, a stream one can ford or plunge 
in, a river ‘in which the lamb can walk and the elephant can swim’. 

AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


TERTULLIAN: TREATISE ON MarriAGE AND ReEmMaRRIAGE. Translated 
by William P. Le Saint, s.y. (Ancient Christian Writers, Longmans; 
25s.) 

This valuable series of translations is now issued in Great Britain by 
Longmans at a uniform price. There is a reduction of 5s. on each 
volume to subscribers to the complete series. Nothing so good has appeared 
in English in the field of patristic texts, for not only are the translations 
generally accurate, and freshly idiomatic at the same time, but the intro- 
duction and notes maintain a high standard. The editors are abreast of 
the latest scholarship in Europe and America. 

This, the first volume of Tertullian to appear in the series, contains 
the treatises J'o His Wife, An Exhortation to Chastity, and Monogamy. 
These three treatises contain important matter for the historian of the 
sacraments, and for the history of morals. In them we see also stages in 
Tertullian’s movement towards heresy, culminating in the fierce fanati- 
cism of the third treatise, the more devastating in that the author’s 
literary brilliance in no way weakened as his obsessions grew stronger. 


This is a volume for the historian rather than for the general public. 
A.R. 
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Tue CoLtecTep Works or Assor Vonier. Vol. I: The Incarnation 
and Redemption. Vol If: The Church and the Sacraments. (Burns 
Oates; 25s. each.) 


These are the first two of three volumes which will make available 
once more ten of Abbot Vonier’s books. The first volume reproduces four 
of them—The Christian Mind, The Personality of Christ, The Victory 
of Christ and The Divine Motherhood. Their subject-matter is a con- 
sideration of the difference in outlook brought about in a man through 
being a Christian, exemplified by the life of St Paul; an examination of 
the implications of the hypostatic union; a demonstration of the effect of 
Christ’s triumph over death, sin and Satan; and an appreciation of what 
is meant by the title ‘Mother of God’. 

Vol. II contains Vonier’s most outstanding book, A Key to the Doctrine 
of the Eucharist, which is a corrective to views about the Mass current 
at the time of its first publication, and, for that matter, views which have 
been held since. Vonier underlines the sacramental character of the Mass 
in a convincing manner. The other two books of this volume—The Spirit 
and the Bride and The People of God—are of unequal value. From 
different angles they treat of the problem of the existence of sin in the 
Church which is essentially holy. The thesis that ‘People of God’, though 
referring to the same as the concept ‘Church’, will yield a supplementary 
content on examination, rests on the author’s own distinction of the 
‘Church’ representing what is mystical and sacramental, while ‘People of 
God’ expresses the Church’s social aspect. One’s suspicions of the validity 
of the distinction are confirmed when the conclusion is drawn (and 
presumably this is the reason for the distinction) ‘. . . we see the advantage 
of completing the notion of a Church with the idea of a people. It 
actually sounds better to speak of a people with whom God is in turn 
either pleased or angry, than to say that the Church herself experiences 
those differences of treatment.’ (p. 196.) 

However, it is good to know that Vonier’s books are to be given a 
new circulation. Apart from their intrinsic worth, they answer a present 
need, and it is some measure of Abbot Vonier’s stature that no one has 
since seriously attempted to compete with him in the same genre. It 
should not be supposed that there is any real contradiction between the 
author’s emphasis (in some of the original prefaces) that his works were 
strictly theological, and the claim made by the present Abbot of Buckfast 
(in his preface to the volumes) that ‘he wrote primarily for the instruction 
and edification of the ordinary Catholic’. Abbot Vonier was unrelentingly 
opposed to the production of books of Catholic devotion which lacked 
dny real theological content, and by his own books he has amply estab- 
lished the fact that a work of theology and a book of wide appeal to 
Catholics are not incompatible. Indeed, if the truths of faith are not 
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being offered to the faithful in books of devotion, it difficult to see what 
useful purpose they serve, and easy to see what harm they do. 

It is a pity that the minor abridgment made in editing Vol. I was not 
sufficiently ample to exclude the spurious text of St Thomas quoted on 
page 188 to support an unthomistic doctrine. 

STANISLAUS PARKER, 0O.P. 


Tue Psycuo.ocy or ReEticion. By L. W. Grensted. (Home University 
Library; Oxford; 6s.) 
Tue Recovery or Beuier. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber and Faber; 153s.) 


As a result of the impetus given by William James’ The Varieties of 
Religious Experience at the beginning of the century, and the translation 
into English of the works of Freud a little later, a vast literature has 
accumulated under the general heading of ‘Psychology of Religion’. Yet 
in spite of, or perhaps because of, the large number of books which have 
been written on the subject, there is still considerable confusion as to the 
real status of the psychology of religion in the modern ‘scientific sense’. 

Professor Grensted believes that ‘perhaps the time has come when some 
attempt can be made to begin the process of sorting matters out’, and it is 
with this in view that he has written his book. The difficulties of such an 
undertaking are emphasised in the first few chapters, dealing with the 
terms of reference. “There is no agreement as to the field which should 
be properly included under the general heading of religion, and still less 
is there agreement among psychologists as to the methods, aims, and 
subject-matter of psychology itself.’ Nevertheless, the author does succeed 
in giving a fairly coherent account of the emergence over the last fifty 
years of a subject which, though still ‘nebulous and ill-defined’, is yet 
discernible as an important branch of the study of human behaviour. 

It is this historical section, together with the excellent bibliographical 
note at the end, which makes the book such a valuable introduction to the 
subject for the general reader. The survey of the main aspects of religious 
behaviour, such as conflict and conversion, prayer and worship, mystical 
states, etc., may be found difficult by those not acquainted with the tech- 
nical terms of psychology, though on the whole it is very readable. 
Obviously, from the Catholic point of view, the treatment of such themes 
in a work like this must appear at least inadequate at many points, and 
doubtless some of the author’s statements will be contested by psycholo- 
gists. His conclusion would seem sober enough: ‘The findings of psycho- 
logy are of less importance theoretically and of more importance practically 
than is commonly supposed to be the case’. Theoretically one might say 
that the chief value of the work of psychologists to date has been to 
demonstrate the impossibility of a purely psychological interpretation of 
religion; and in view of the increasing tendency of psychology to be more 
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and more experimental and statistical in its methods, it does not look like 
becoming any easier to use these methods for the better understanding of 
religious behaviour, or even of human behaviour of any kind. It appears 
that all one can say is that certain psychological procedures have proved 
and are proving of help in the understanding and treatment of certain 
religious problems in the concrete. 

Dr Joad’s latest book, The Recovery of Religion, is a welcome and 
forthright reaffirmation of the intellectual approach to religion. He calls 
it ‘an account of some of the reasons which have converted me to the 
religious view of the universe in the Christian version’. The news of 
this conversion will not have been unexpected by those familiar with Dr 
Joad’s recent writings, especially his God and Evil, in which are recorded 
the earlier stages of his journey from complete scepticism, a journey which 
has brought him at last to the complete (intellectual) acceptance of the 
claims of the Christian religion. 

Largely owing to the influence of modern psychology of religion, with 
its emphasis on the non-rational elements of the religious response, the 
intellectual approach to religion has become unfashionable. For this reason 
Dr Joad’s restatement of its importance is welcome. The fact that in his 
own case it was the result of a ‘psychological compulsion’ to adopt the 
most rational hypothesis which would seem to cover most of the facts 
might have been expected in view of his temperament and previous train- 
ing. But the act of faith is obviously more than the adoption of a hypo- 
thesis, however plausible. Understandably, perhaps, in the apologia of a 
modern professional philosopher hardly on the threshold of the household 
of the faith, the theological implications of his journey thither are not 
worked out very clearly. Dr Joad, however, shows a real grasp of the 
doctrine of divine grace in relation to the moral conflict in man, a problem 
which for him has not been a purely speculative one. In his case, as in 
that of most ordinary mortals, moral integration does not necessarily 
follow immediately on intellectual conviction. Even under the influence 
of divine grace it may take a lifetime to achieve; perhaps it may never 
be achieved in this life. The important thing is that a man should acknow- 
ledge his need and nakedness before God, and this, in spite of an obvious, 
and indeed legitimate ‘pride of intellect’, Dr Joad has done. 

Having read this book, one is reminded of the words with which Justin 
Martyr ended the account of his conversion in the second century. “That 
is how and why I became a philosopher.’ (Dial. with Trypho, Ul, 6.) 
We have seen another example of a classical ‘pattern’ of conversion. A man 
seeks truth by the unaided effort of reason and is disappointed; truth is 
offered him by faith and he accepts; and having accepted, he finds that 
it satisfies his reason. 

EcBert COLE, 0.P. 
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My Dear Timorny. An Autobiographical Letter to his Grandson. By 
Victor Gollancz, (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) 


Mr Gollancz is concerned less with autobiographical facts as such than 
with the ideas, ideals, theories, causes, which the facts elucidate. (Thus 
the massive chapter XX on Socialism occupies more than a hundred pages.) 
The canvas is a broad one: Jewish orthodoxy, music, Italy, flowers, war, 
birth control, Oxford, Christianity, geology, New York, evil, sorrow and 
joy, the sense of wonder. Different readers may well find this or that 
section too long drawn out; and indeed the book would perhaps have 
benefited by judicious pruning, though part of its charm lies in its 
conversational atmosphere—which, it must be added, does not detract 
from the faultlessness of the style. No doubt also the author’s views, 
political and religious, are such as to rouse strong opposition. Revolting 
from Jewish orthodoxy he moved towards Christianity; but as he speaks 
of ‘My Socialism’, so he must speak of ‘My Christianity’, for to ‘institu- 
tional’ Christianity he cannot give his allegiance though at Oxford he 
nearly did so .( His reactions to the Law, ‘obedience’ to God, institutional 
religion, faith, dogma, the Church, tempt one to sense a common source 
in an opposition to the Pauline ‘bondage of the law-—intellectual here 
as well as moral—but stopping short here instead of going on to that 
‘freedom of the sons of God’ which comes, not from rejecting the law, 
but from seeing it and living it as identical with Love not written in 
stone but inscribed in the heart, so that obedience is child-like willing- 
ness to be guided by the Father, the Church is object of faith and 
loyalty, and faith itself is a personal trust and devotedness springing from 
an inner conviction motived by love.) 

It would be a great pity if lomgueurs or provocative views were to 
dissuade anyone from reading the book, however, for it is full of valuable 
things. A few examples must suffice: ‘I was not content to live in joy 
when joy was vouchsafed to me, and otherwise with that quiet acceptance 
of the moment which, had I but known it, is precisely the same joy’ 
(p. 161); ‘to live in the moment as eternity and in eternity as the 
moment’ (p. 162); ‘all physical things are sacraments’ (p. 22); ‘a Socialist 
must be specially, almost desperately scrupulous about regimentation of 
any kind’ (p. 308); ‘there are people who desire, morally as well as 
otherwise, too quiet a life’ (p. 56). However one may dissent from views 
put forward, one cannot fail to learn from a book in which there is so 
much sincerity and charity, so deep a wisdom and, if one may say so, 
so deep a spirituality. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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RELIGION In THE Mopern Wor xp. (Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d.) 
A Pitcrim’s Procress. By Beverley Nichols. (Cape; 12s. 6d.) 


One may briefly describe these two books as the many in search of the 


one, and the one in search of the many. In Religion in the Modern World - 


some very distinguished contributors give their opinion on the nature and 
scope of religion; in A Pilgrim’s Progress Mr Beverley Nichols describes 
his examination of the many manifestations of religion to be found in 
this country. 

The contributions to the first work are unequal in value, and the 
most important are those by Fr Corbishley on mysticism, Dr Thouless 
on the relation of psychology to religion, and Canon Raven on Christianity 
and politics, They are valuable because these contributors have carefully 
defined and limited their subjects and are clear as to what religion is. 
Viscount Samuel, in the first two chapters, has some sensible things to say, 
but does not appear to realise the fundamental relation of creature to 
Creator and spoils his thesis thereby. Sir S. Radhakrishnan makes a noble 
and familiar appeal for unity between all religions, but he is answered by 
the Dean of St Paul’s in his interesting essay on ‘Religion and Religions’. 
This book would have attained a greater value and unity if it had included 
a chapter on Communism as the great anti-religion and if those who 
appeal so much to comprehensiveness and toleration had been obliged to 
write their contributions in the light of it. 

Mr Nichols’ book is an enlargement of articles written week by week 
for a Sunday newspaper. It is unfair to suggest that only a week has been 
devoted to each religious denomination that he has investigated and 
thereby to suggest that he has been unfair. But one must judge the value 
of his investigations by the statements one can control. In his description 
of the instruction of those seeking admission to the Catholic Church Mr 
Nichols describes how one will be introduced to a priest who ‘talks to you 
in general terms and when you raise particular objections tells you not to 
“split hairs”.’ You then ‘probably’ make your submission. This revealing 
statement somewhat reduces the value of the investigation. 

Paut Foster, o.P. 


MetapuHysicaL JournaL. By Gabriel Marcel, translated by Bernard 
Wall. (Rockliff; 30s.) 

Men Acainst Humanity. By Gabriel Marcel, translated by G. S. Fraser. 
(The Harvill Press; 18s.) 


Marcel is a thinker whose language is perhaps more difficult than his 
thought. Of these two books, one, the Journal, is philosophy as technical 
as Marcel is ever likely to write, the other is the application of his thought, 
as simple as he is ever likely to make it, to the perils of our time. Neither 
is easy reading and it would require a general survey of his whole 
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philosophical contribution to make any just appraisal of them. Marcel 
himself points to the theme of the ‘openness’ of thought as that upon which . 
his researches converge; he is concerned above all that a man should not 
erect any screen between himself and ‘the innumerable appeals that mount 
up from reality’, Reality here would appear to be something not looked 
at, not ‘in front of me’, but something beyond the opposition of myself 
and what confronts me. At this point, which is the point of mystery, all 
becomes elusive; we are to be guided by a certain premonition of truth, 
the inaccessible source of thinking which directs the phenomenological 
analyses of such topics of hope, faith, and so forth. The thinker here 
feels his way about in these mysteries, he does not solve problems. And 
if he changes mystery into problem he is precisely setting up a screen 
as the externalised and objectified substitute for that with which he 
must dwell, within which he must give himself to reflection. This is 
the domain of being. 

The Journal shows Marcel’s early fumbling to such a position, before 
ever he had formulated the opposition of mystery and problem that has 
become the centre of his thought. There emerges, too, that sense of ‘inter- 
subjectivity’, of the communion with a third party (who must be God), 
as the condition of that depth which is the character of truth. But this, 
too, is not clearly formulated, is being felt after in the years covered by 
the Journal. We sense something of that loneliness and yearning for 
sympathetic understanding that has probably been one of the principal 
motives of Marcel’s thought. In a word, the Journal is the fascinating, and 
very difficult, revelation of a gradually maturing view. Perhaps it also 
reveals the weaknesses of the final view—its insufficient foundation on the 
shifting sand of premonitory ‘hunches’. 

The slighter book, Men Against Humanity, is a protest, full of signifi- 
cant and useful insights, of the reflective spirit thus developed against the 
cruelty and ersatz fictions of our technical civilisation. Marcel discovers 
in the most accepted practices and instruments of our day techniques of 
degradation, potential in our Western civilisation, actualised in totalitarian 
practice, and traces them to the substitution of abstraction and objectifica- 
tion for the proper state of openness to mystery. There is much to be 
learned from these pages even by those who may disagree philosophically 
with his existentialism or politically with his conservatism. 

Co.umsBa Ryav, o.P. 
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AucusTinE To GauiLeo. The History of Science a.p. 400-1650. By 

A. C. Crombie. (Falcon Educational Books; 42s.) 

Dr Crombie has succeeded admirably in providing the single-volume 
history of medieval science that has so long been needed. It is now an 
easier task to assess the scientific thought of the Middle Ages, and to com- 
pare it with that of the seventeenth-century ‘revolution’ which made it 
possible. The actual results are impressive enough, for discoveries were 
made in every branch of speculative and applied science: and it is no 
small tribute to Dr Crombie’s erudition and skill in presentation that 
throughout this vast field there is very little that seems unclear or unin- 
teresting. But since ideas are harder to produce than to apply, the main 
emphasis is rightly put on the change of outlook that developed con- 
tinuously until it was put into practice by the brilliant experimental work 
at the end of the period. 

The Middle Ages had recovered the Greek aim of explaining nature in 
terms of causes, together with its most complete product, the closely-knit 
Aristotelian system. But to this desire to understand nature was added the 
desire to dominate it, perhaps because of the growing interest in practical 
techniques. For such a purpose it was sufficient to discover a mathematical 
hypothesis that would ‘save the appearances’; this type of theory also had 
the great advantage of being readily proved or disproved by experiment. 
Physics ceased to be sharply distinguished from mathematics, and except 
in the biological sciences qualitative explanations became something of an 
embarrassment: ‘it was difficult to see what to do with a theory of 
physical causes, however necessary they might seem to be theoretically 
for a complete explanation of the observed occurrences’, By the time 
of Galileo mathematical explanations had come to be considered enough 
in themselves: the familiar Cartesian world of extension was born. 

After tracing theoretical development to this point, it might have been 
better to omit the rapid final survey that covers the remaining three 
centuries, and enables Dr Crombie to introduce his own (and in our 
opinion over-simplified) view that science is a structure of hypotheses 
chosen with regard to nothing more than convenience. The book ends 
with a very full bibliography, which would have been even more useful 
had it been provided with critical notes. The decision not to burden 
a work of this kind with references is no doubt a wise one, but it means 
that most of Dr Crombie’s statement have to be taken on trust. If these 
are blemishes, however, they do little to detract from the value of an 
excellent book. There can be nothing but praise for the way in which 
the main ideas are traced through the mass of detail that supports them, 
with no appearance of superficial or hurried treatment, and with the 
help of ample quotation and illustration that brings every page to life. 
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A Lire oF BLESSED Mariz THERESE DE SOUBIRAN. By William Law- 
son, S.J. (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.) 
Quartet 1n Heaven. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell; 153s.) 
St Benepict JosEpH Lasre. By Agnes de la Gorce, translated by 

Rosemary Sheed. (Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) 

Miss Kaye-Smith distinguishes between the hagiographer whose aim 
seems to be to promote a cultus and who approaches his subject with ‘more 
imagination than judgment’, and the biographer who only seeks to record 
facts. All three writers here are of the second class, though in Quartet 
in Heaven the novelist’s imagination sometimes replaces the hagiographer’s. 
Fr Lawson gives a simple, unvarnished account of the woman who gave 
up her desire for the contemplative life to found the active Congregation 
of Marie Auxiliatrice, only to be deposed and driven out by a rival who 
later turned out to be married and separated from her husband and there- 
fore no religious at all. Marie Thérése died as assistant portress in another 
community where she was received but never really trusted. Her own 
Congregation seemed doomed. Yet after her death it revived and now 
carries on its work for the young as far afield as Japan. 

Catherine of Genoa, Rose of Lima, Thérése of Lisieux and Cornelia 
Connelly (the as yet un-beatified Foundress of the Sisters of the Holy 
Child Jesus) form Miss Kaye-Smith’s heavenly quartet. Background and 
characters are painted by a master hand, and contrasts and parallels, often 
striking and illuminating, illustrate the nature of both saints and sanctity, 
though one may not agree with all the interpretations and conclusions. 
The approach is psychological, the aim primarily to discover ‘the marks of 
our common humanity . . . the sacramental base’ which grace, by 
purifying, perfects in holiness. 

Benedict Joseph Labre, the dirty, evil-smelling, verminous pilgrim- 
tramp is a repellant figure to many people, saint though he be. But 
here we see below the surface to the ‘proud, sensitive, reserved’ soul 
tormented by the sense of sin becoming with Christ ‘despised and the 
most abject of men’, joyfully accepting the blows and spittle as his share 
of the redemptive Passion. It was no easy matter for him to plumb the 
deepest depths of human loneliness and physical degradation. ‘I know how 
much it cost him’, said one of his confessors, speaking of the fleas. But 
the harsh ascetic became the gentle mystic, carried out of himself by the 
mystery of the Trinity, famed for miracles, ecstasies, the reading of 
hearts. When he died Rome went mad and the cause of his beatification 
was opened the following day. Both the original life and the translation 
convey the tragic beauty of the subject as worthily as the arresting con- 
temporary portrait which serves as frontispiece. Altogether a most moving 
and humble book. . 

S.M.A. 
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Ports oF THE EncGiisH LancuaGE, edited by W. H. Auden and 
Norman Holmes Pearson: I. Lamgland to Spenser; 11, Marlowe to 
Marvell; 111, Milton to Goldsmith; IV, Blake to Poe; V, Tennyson 
to Yeats. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 15s. per volume.) 


In these five beautifully produced volumes the editors have assembled 
such an anthology as has never been attempted in our time. Experts, 
with their own discoveries and private collections available to them, or 
with access to the great libraries, have little need of such undertakings; 
but the readers for whom this series is intended will salute the learning 
and sensibility which it displays, and, above all, its understanding of 
the needs of the common reader. 

The first volume is well devised, beginning with the poetry of the late 
Middle Ages—the editors have wisely made a level of general compre- 
hensibility to the modern reader their criterion in selecting such poems— 
and ending with The Faerie Queen: the anthology has profited from 
Mr C. S. Lewis’s work both in its introductory remarks and in its selec- 
tions from Spenser. The Piers Plowman excerpts come first, and, little 
though they can convey of what this work is like or about, they are still 
to be welcomed, especially the short passage which is here called A Vision 
of Nature, for in it we see the poet’s capacity for awe and delight in the 
contemplation of Creation, part of his character too often forgotten. One 
can only regret that, in a work which ranks as a history and survey, the 
Seven Deadly Sins from Piers Plowman, familiar as they are, have been 
omitted altogether. 

Part of the policy in selection has been to give as many long, unabridged 
poems as possible: and at times we may think that the editors are over- 
generous. In their Chaucer section, the whole of The Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
is justifiable, as are the entire Book III and the conclusion of Book V 
from Troilus and Criseyde, for here we have Chaucer at his best; but we 
might have been spared him at his scabrous, repetitive worst, as in The 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue. There are some of the Tales which are genuinely 
comic, as well as anti-clerical and lewd, and one of them could have been 
chosen to replace the Wife’s obsessive maunderings. She and her maker 
suffer badly by comparison with The Widow Speaks, from Dunbar’s little- 
known Book of the Two Married Women and the Widow: the Widow 
also is a Mrs Bloom, but she is presented with pungency and great dramatic 
effect, in the manner of a seventeenth-century ‘humour’. One is glad of 
The Testament of Cresseid, Henryson’s macabre pendant to Chaucer’s 
story: and altogether the view which we are given of Scottish poetry in 
the fifteenth century, as of seventeenth and eighteenth-century American 
poets, should stimulate us to read more for ourselves. 

One can understand the editors’ choice of Philip Sparrow while regret- 
ting it. Skelton’s satire is very much a connoisseur’s piece, and unless 
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readers are well versed in liturgical and monastic lore, most of its subtleties 
and its decadent charm will be lost on them. Especially since this work 
has been included in another recent anthology, it would have been better 
to leave Skelton represented by shorter pieces, including, certainly, the 
extract given from Speak, Parrot, and to have used this considerable space 
for other matters. In the first place, one would wish to see the lyrical 
poetry of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries more justly shown, par- 
ticularly by some of the hymns of Friar William Herebert and by some 
of the devotional pieces collected by Bishop Sheppey and John Grime- 
stone. To represent two such centuries’ religious lyrics only by the some- 
what inferior Quia Amore Langueo and Rolle’s Love és Life is altogether 
inadequate. Nor is this the only class of poetic composition practically 
forgotten. One could wish for extracts from some of the many lively, 
popular verse catechisms: few of these are yet available in print, but there 
is Handlyng Synne, which abounds in cautionary tales, written to entertain 
and still very diverting. And although the moralities are well represented, 
there are none of the early secular interludes—an important omission in 
a collection otherwise well contrived to show the many sources on which 
English and Scottish poets were drawing in the early Renaissance. 

One must not forget, in praising Mr Auden and Mr Pearson, to say 
how well Mr E. Talbot Donaldson has in this volume provided running 
glosses and interpretations of the Middle English poetry, even though not 
all his work is of the same standard. His punctuation and glossing of 
the Second Shepherds Play is in places defective; and since he has 
rightly undertaken to emend his texts, he might have been more thorough 
in 1 Haue a Yong Suster, and have restored the lost rhymes. The rhyme 
rind/longyng is linguists’ delight, but this anthology is not the place for 
such pleasures, 

The composition of Volume II must have been almost the most difficult 
to achieve, yet this volume is not without its surprises, nor without an 
occasional wry humour in its juxtapositions, One of the most lovely and 
loved Anglican hymns, Hierusalem, my happie home, is followed imme- 
diately by the agonised lament for Our Lady’s shrine at Walsingham— 


Levell, Levell with the ground, 
The towres doe lye, 
Which with their golden glitteringe tops 
Pearsed once to the skye— 
which every Catholic should know for its own sake and for the witness 
it bears. Here and in the succeeding volumes, the editors have maintained 
an admirable balance between religious and secular, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, verse. Occasionally they may be thought a degree partial—Keble 
has surely a better title to a place in Volume V than Newman—but 
generally the collection is rich in great Protestant religious poems. As 
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we read some of it, such as Charles Wesley’s wonderful Wrestling Jacob, 
we can only wonder and mourn for the saints who have been lost on 
earth to the Church, 

It has throughout been part of the editors’ intention that each volume 
should give us not merely a range of disconnected splendours but a view 
of the whole age as it is seen in its poetry, It is fitting that in an era 
when poets have shown themselves more than usually conscious of their 
relations or quarrels with society, we should be given a poets’ anthology 
which is acutely aware of the spirit of previous ages. Yet particularly in 
the last volume a certain disparity of intention is apparent: the selections 
from some poets are made to reveal the Zeitgeist, so that grouped around 
The Scholar Gipsy we have Arnold’s important philosophical poems and 
some of his metrical experiments, but few of the simpler, purely personal 
works which are one of his great achievements, whereas with others, 
notably Tennyson and Melville, different principles of selection have 
been applied. Pruned of many of its moralisings, its reiterations and 
banalities, 1» Memoriam reappears as a fearful narrative of grief and 
despair; and we have an extract from Billy Budd, but nothing from 
Clarel, 

The editors are undoubtedly right to admit the whole of The Hound 
of Heaven, but it is a pity that there was no room for one or two of 
Francis Thompson’s shorter secular verses. Gerard Manley Hopkins is 
generously served: it is perhaps characteristic of the tastes and interests 
of the editors that poets such as Skelton, Christopher Smart and Hop- 
kins should enjoy prominence in it. The editors could defend themselves, 
however, and say that in a story of our literature the curious, the way- 
ward, the experimental must have its place. Altogether, they have most 
admirably represented that history; and their work will surely promote, 
abroad as well as in English-speaking countries, the study and the 
enjoyment of English poetry. 

Eric CoLiepcE 


Lorca. By Roy Campbell. (Studies in Modern European Literature and 
Thought). (Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge; 6s. net.) 


At last we have a study of Lorca not bedevilled by politics (though one 
must note Sr Nadal’s essay as an early example of lucidity on this head) 
nor bemused by fake mystiques of sex and death. As if this were not 
enough, we have hundreds of lines of his poetry duplicated in our own 
language in these incomparable translations by Mr Campbell. How right 
the academic world is to stick to counting commas and to leave the 
understanding of poetry to those who understand it. Mr Campbell has 
written a straightforward, not over-laudatory, account of Lorca and a 
commentary on each of the important works in turn. In doing so, 
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like the expert rider he is, he mounts many very high horses and delights 
us with his skill: for example, on Romantic Poetry on pages 26-28, 
though I do not altogether agree; the brave and right claim for English 
poetry and painting in the note on pages 23-24: how exhilarating to see 
justice done, even if it must slightly deflate Baudelaire; last, Mr Camp- 
bell’s gallop on the subject of ‘print-happy’ literacy (pp. 10-12). For 
sheer audacity, I recommend Mr Campbell’s subtle defence of ‘Reactionary 
Spain’ (pp. 11-12). It is good to lose sight of the shadow side of that 
entity for a moment, though unwise to do so for more than a moment. 
This study is the most delightful seventy-seven pages of literary criticism 
it has ever been my good fortune to have to read. 

Epwarp SARMIENTO 


Tue Poetry or T. S. Exior. By D. E. S. Maxwell. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; 218.) 


Mr Maxwell’s aim in this book is to reveal continuity and consistency 
throughout Mr Eliot’s poetry. For him Mr Eliot is the defender of ortho- 
doxy in art, a poet consciously accepting tradition and revitalising it. 
The religious evolution to which the later poems bear witness is shown to 
follow logically from the aesthetic attitude, the notion of poetry as the 
perception of order. The recognition of authority and tradition in litera- 
ture has widened and deepened into a general acceptance of them. There 
is involved the realisation that poetry can derive its full power only 
against the background of a coherent and widely held system of belief, the 
lesson to be especially learned from the example of Dante. Such, in outline, 
would seem to be Mr Maxwell’s thesis. He does not comment fully on 
any of the poems, assuming in the reader a knowledge of previous com- 
mentators; he is concerned to establish the points significant to his theme, 
discussing mainly Mr Eliot’s relation te tradition, his use of allusion, the 
nature of his symbolism and his use of myth. His book will no doubt take 
its place among the serious studies of Mr Eliot’s poetry, though it can 
hardly be classed among the most lively. It in no way supplants the work 
of Professor Matthiessen and Miss Gardner. 

To many readers Mr Maxwell’s approach to poetry will seem exces- 
sively intellectual, his manner arid, for his method seems to preclude 
imaginative intuition. In his analysis the impression is given, no doubt 
unintentionally, that Mr Eliot’s poetry derives from his theory. Mr Max- 
well is so anxious to stress the rdle of the intellect in poetic creation that 
he perhaps takes too rigid a view of the relationship of the intellect to 
poetic activity, where there obviously enter imponderables that defy 
analysis. He is at times too dogmatic, not to say pontifical, Among the 
formative influences it seems to me that Mr Maxwell does not give 
adequate prominence to the French poets whose presence is easily discern- 
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ible in Mr Eliot’s earlier work. Indeed, the French background is 
altogether too lightly sketched. There is little indication of what was 
attempted and achieved in France in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Rimbaud, for instance, is not even mentioned. Such omissions 
would be pardonable, were there not the design to relate Mr Eliot’s 
work to ‘tradition’, to ‘the mind of Europe’, and to assess his technical 
achievement. 

In considering the poems of religious preoccupation Mr Maxwell 
rightly insists on the Puritanical element. Rather than a religious poet, 
of course, Mr Eliot is a metaphysical poet. From the religious angle, 
he appears as a somewhat tenuous voice, probing the problems of the 
individual soul, questioning and full of disquiet. There is none of the 
vigorous affirmation of Paul Claudel, for instance, whose genial faith is 
world-embracing and who emphasises not ‘the empty desolation’, but 
joy which is ‘ume réalité poignante et... tout le reste n'est rien aupres’. 
This is by no means to decry Mr Eliot’s poetry but to help place him in 
perspective as a poet of religious orientation and to relate him somewhat 
to one aspect of that ‘mind of Europe’ of which so much is made, in 
vague terms, in Mr Maxwell’s first chapter. 

Ernest BEAUMONT 


Tue TRavELs or [sn Jusayr, translated by R. J. C. Broadhurst. (Cape; 
42s.) 


In all the quasi-mathematical range of what is termed ‘Arabic Litera- 
ture’ it is perhaps the travel-narrative that comes nearest to fulfilling 
our instinctive need for a criticism of life. From it, almost alone, we may 
often derive a direct reflection of the medieval Muslim’s unguarded 
view of the world and his place in it. Instead, for example, of the 
innumerable rehashes of abstract (and usually ill-informed) anti-Christian 
polemic, we may learn what an individual Muslim thought of an actual 
Christian he met, often in dramatic circumstances: it might be the master 
of a ship, or simply the pedlar who swindled him over a loaf of bread 
the important fact is the occasional exhalation of that breath of ‘actuality’ 
which seems to belong as of nature only in Christendom. (In Christian 
culture alone is time so touched by eternity as to yield a secular art and 
literature which are often sublime.) Of no Arabic travel-narrative is this 
remark truer than of that by Ibn Jubayr, a Spanish Muslim visiting the 
Middle East in the time of Saladin. His keen eye and his remarkably 
personal style make this a work of unique value and attraction to all who 
are concerned with the abiding reproach of Islam: to see ourselves as 
others see us and to see them as they see themselves. This is a great part 
of the exercise of charity. 

That I have noticed a number of errors and careless slips in this 
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translation, the first in English, is no reflection on the gallant effort of 
the respected amateur Orientalist who made it. The original text, which 
bristles with problems, was edited a hundred years ago, and the only 
scandal is that no English professional Arabist should have produced a 
translation in the course of the last century. Brigadier Broadhurst has made 
a translation which is not only sufficiently accurate, but endowed with 
considerable literary merit of its own. This needs to be said, for he is 
over-modest in his prefatory remarks. His publishers, on the other hand, 
go to the opposite extreme in suggesting that the work has the cachet 
of rigorous scholarship and was prepared more or less under professorial 
supervision (at least the relevant scholar’s name might have been spelt 
correctly! ). One must protest, too, at the use of the word ‘edited’ on the 
dust-jacket: editing and translating are precise and independent tasks. 

The work is provided with two excellent maps. 
G. M. Wickens 


SELECTIONS FROM THE NoTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA Vinc1. Edited with 
commentaries by Irma A. Richter. (The World’s Classics, Oxford; §s.) 

Ciassic ART: THE GREAT MASTERS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
By Heinrich Wéllflin. (Phaidon Press; 30s.) 


“Tt takes away from the beauty of the flowers anyway”, I used to tell 
him. “We are not concerned with beauty in this course”, he would say. 
“We are concerned with what I may call the mechanics of flars.”’ 

This sad twentieth-century dialogue, in which James Thurber protests 
against the distastefulness of examining flowers through a microscope, is 
called to mind by force of contrast upon reading Leonardo’s notebooks. 
How Leonardo would have relished the microscope!—since for him the 
beauty and the mechanics of the flowers, and of the whole natural 
universe, were one and the same. ‘For in truth’, he writes, ‘great love 
springs from the full knowledge of the thing that one loves; and if you 
do not know it you can love it but little or not at all.’ 

To understand was for Leonardo almost more important than to 
create. A scientist’s scrutiny of nature and a philosopher’s grasp of artistic 
method were his conscious concerns. Hence the combination, in his 
pictures, of minute delicacy and grand structural sureness; hence too the 
small number of the works in which his experimental interest carried 
him through to a conclusion. Dr Richter’s admirably edited selection 
from his notebooks preserves a just balance between his scientific and 
artistic preoccupations, and is readably classified by subject-matter. Under 
Leonardo’s artless and laconic guidance we are thus gracefully privileged 
to cross the threshold of his marvellous intellect (‘Nature cannot again 
produce his like’ cried Francesco Melzi at his death) and peer down its 
lofty and infinite perspectives. 
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We cannot, of course, do more than guess at the moment when his 
intellect and his deeper faculties touch and give out the white flash of 
creative inspiration, in the light of which systems and philosophies are 
seen as irrelevant except in so far as they have propelled the artist towards 
it. But a fresh view of Leonardo and his High Renaissance peers may 
be had from the bracing eminence occupied by that G.O.M. of Central 
European (and therefore of all twentieth century) art history and 
criticism, Heinrich Wé6llflin. Much further enlightenment results from 
this stereoscopy. W6llflin—whose still-verdant Classic Art was first pub- 
lished in 1898, and is now re-issued by Phaidon with the scrupulous 
excellence which that source connotes—here masterfully unfolds the 
Stilentwicklung of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Italy as exempli- 
fied by Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Fra Bartolommeo, and Andrea 
del Sarto. To each of these he devotes a monograph about the length of 
a short lantern lecture, and almost as well illustrated: his conclusions are 
summarised at the end. The author’s good manners allow us to feel his 
immense learning not as an oppressive weight but as the unobtrusive 
support to a humane personality: so that this is, in the best sense, a 
popular work. The art of which it treats, however, has in recent decades 
become something less than popular (even before the days when Van 
Gogh’s sunflowers superseded the Sistine Madonna as standard lodging- 
house decoration). W6llflin’s advocacy of it, always critical and never in 
the least degree sentimental, has therefore a topical force. He provides, 
indeed, a wholesome antidote to the blinkered neo-medievalism which 
has become an idée regue in certain Catholic circles, and is overdue for 
revision. 

CHRISTOPHER CoRNFORD 


Aspects oF Provence. By James Pope-Hennessy. (Longmans; 18s.) 


The travel book that one reads with greatest sympathy is one that calls 
up a country one knows already. One enjoys finding in the imagination 
of another the prototypes of one’s own memories. Someone who knows and 
loves Provence will derive this kind of enjoyment from James Pope- 
Hennessy’s book. The obvious is there, though there in obvious terms, 
and also a great deal that is not obvious. Mr Pope-Hennessy’s thesis is 
that Provence is not the land of soft enjoyment, oranges and olives of 
Mignon’s song—once the signature-tune of Radio Nice—but a land of 
contrasts, of a ‘violent and potentially cruel people. . . . Foreigners think 
this is a gentle country but in reality it is harsh and fierce’, a discovery 
which the young Racine made long ago and recorded in the letters he 
wrote from Uzés, just over the border in that Bas-Languedoc where race 
and countryside are Provengal in all but name. Through this land, with 
method but without exhausting completeness, the author takes us, adorning 
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his own impressions with those of earlier travellers, and strengthening 
impressions with history, biography and hagiography. His sensitiveness to 
colour and touch are keen; we are all conscious of the intense light that 
strikes us as we pass the thresholds of Valence or Sisteron, but what a 
feeling underfoot of Provengal houses is called up by ‘the wide, shallow 
treads of the staircase’, or of the mistral by ‘the wind which tears at your 
hair’ on the roof of Tarascon castle! The country is grasped from within 
and the book is blessedly free from the amused aloofness with which 
centuries of British travellers have written about the foreigner and his 
ways. C. M. GirpLEsTonE 


ScoTLAND OF THE Saints. By D. D. C. Pochin Mould. (Batsford; 218.) 


In the last twenty years a notable series of Batsford books has done much 
to save the topography of Scotland from the ravages of the undisciplined 
imagination and the rhapsodic pen at whose mercy it has so long been 
exposed. In the present volume, Dr Pochin Mould ably maintains the 
Batsford tradition of excellence both of text and illustration in her con- 
sideration of Ichalumchille, St Columba’s Iona, and the other sacred 
sites of Dalriada and the western Highlands. 

In so far as it is this limited area which is the subject of the book, 
the title is misleading. Yet the book itself avoids that unpleasing impression 
of a collection of dead flotsam and jetsam heaped up on provincial shores 
by the tides of a larger history, which one so often gains from the regional 
study. In this, of course, the author is helped by her subject itself, since 
it was from these western regions, and Iona in particular, that the main 
tide of Scottish history was to flow. Nevertheless, to manoeuvre this tide 
successfully, as Dr Pochin Mould does, avoiding both the shoals of 
sentimentality and the rocks of special pleading (whether confessional or 
merely antiquarian) is a difficult task. All who love Iona will welcome 
her fine portrait of Columcille, founder no less of the Scottish nation 
than of the Scottish church. R.T. 


MonTEVERDI: CREATOR OF Mopern Music. By Leo Schrade. (Gol- 
lancz; 218.) 


Ciaupio MonTeEverpi: Lire anp Works. By H. F. Redlich, translated 
by Kathleen Dale. (Oxford; 21s.) 


That two major studies of Monteverdi should have appeared at the 
same time and at the same price is an event of some importance. In 
this case it is also, for the reviewer, an event of some difficulty; for these 
books, though very different, have each their own virtues and their own 
weaknesses, so that it is hard to recommend one at the expense of the 
other. 
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Professor Schrade, for example, gives perhaps the clearer picture of 
the gradual development of Monteverdi’s style in his close examination 
of the madrigals—the most complete section of Monteverdi’s work which 
has survived. Into this carefully constructed picture of the evolution of 
style he fits in the other works, such as the operas and church music 
which have only survived intermittently, as they arise. Dr Redlich’s plan 
of proceeding by examining the music under various categories is less 
rewarding in that it does not leave such a clear impression of musical 
growth and progress. 

On the other hand, Professor Schrade’s lack of historical perspective, 
which is emphasised but not exaggerated in his subtitle, is a serious 
weakness, The whole of his acount of Monteverdi’s purely historical 
importance is based upon an over-simplified and faulty premise which 
could hardly be allowed to pass in the most elementary introduction to 
musical history. In this respect Dr Redlich is to be preferred as he is, 
also, in his rather more detailed biographical study which has been en- 
livened by many quotations from letters. Dr Redlich’s experience as an 
editor has produced a fascinating chapter in “The Problems of Editing 
and Performance’ and it is a pity that Professor Schrade did not essay 
the same task for which his textual knowledge eminently fits him. 

Neither book is notable for its purely literary merit, and Dr Redlich’s 
translator did no service by allowing such monstrosities as ‘Musealer Klang- 
materialismus’ to remain in the text. The classic study of Monteverdi 
has not yet appeared; until it does these two must be regarded as good 
but not perfect—and also as being complementary. 

Eric TaYtor 


NOTICES 


Tue Seven Sworps, by Gerald Vann, o.P., now appears in a new 
edition (Collins, 12s. 6d.), with eight reproductions of paintings by El 
Greco. This grave and gracious meditation on the sorrows of our Lady 
has found the illustrations to match its special quality, and it should in its 
new form prove the most acceptable of Christmas presents. 


An AnTHOLoGcy oF CaTHoLic Poets, compiled by Shane Leslie, first 
appeared in 1924. A revised edition (Burns Oates, 12s. 6d.) is welcome, 
making available in a handsome format a selection from the tradition that 
reaches from Caedmon to Chesterton. 
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